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GEORGE KOMOROWSKI bas been studying 
birds for the past twenty-four years, earning 
the reputation of one of the keenest amateur 
ornithologists in the metropolitan New York 
area. A professional newsreel cameraman, in 
charge of Titles and Effects for Twentieth- 
Century Fox Movietone News, he is close to a 
lens of one kind or another practically every 
day of bis life. In addition to studying birds 
with binocular and scope, be photographs them 
with both still and 16mm motion picture cameras. 
His film “Birds Are Where You Find Them” bas 
been widely shown to bird clubs and bis beauti- 
ful pictures bave been printed in Audubon Mag- 
azine, U.S. Camera and many other publications. 
Mr. Komorowski’s specialty is hawks and hawk 
migrations. He has made several breeding bird 
censuses in New York parks, and bas led numer- 
ous field trips for local clubs. A member of 
The Linnean Society, be bas served as its Re- 
cording Secretary and on its Conservation Com- 
mittee. 


‘.. provide needed detail ...”* 


WRITES GEORGE KOMOROWSKI: “At work, shooting professional 
pictures for 20th Century Fox-Movietone News, I know lenses which 
give clean, sharp pictures and good definition are absolutely essential. 
Experience has taught me that Bausch & Lomb motion picture lenses are 
in a class by themselves. At play, as an experienced ornithologist, I’ve 
learned a binocular is no better than its lens system. For study of war- 
blers high in trees, wildfowl on the water, distant soaring hawks or 


birds close in the bush, good lenses provide the needed detail. A binoc- 
ular must be of sturdy construction to withstand the various weather 
changes and rough treatment it may receive during its lifetime. Bausch 
& Lomb binoculars and scopes have these qualities.” 


*We thank Mr. Komorowski for his sincere ap 
praisal of our product. This is the 4]st in a 


series of statements from recognized authorities 
made without remuneration. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on the 
famous line of quality Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars. There is much you should 
know before you buy any binocular. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, 
New York. 


Bausch 5S Lomb 
7X, 35 mm Binocular 
$192.50 
Federal Tax 
Included 


wo X § BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


Time Payment Plan 
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SEE BIRDS 


MORE CLEARLY 


through a pre-serviced 
binocular . . . obtainable only 
from Mirakel Optical Co. 


We offer Bausch & Lomb, Bush- 
nell, Leitz, and the low priced 
Mirakel Special line, including an 
outstanding Christmas Special 


7x35 


Center Focus 


(with case) 


$27. 75 Add 10%, tax 


(Importer’s price — $41.50) 


This, like every glass we sell, has been 
pre-serviced and instrument-tested in our 
Binocular Workshop to guarantee you bet- 
ter bird-viewing. Mirakel Guarantee means 
that each glass is: 


* aligned to 1/1000 (80% of glasses sold 
need alignment). 

* checked for clarity. 

* shock-tested and loose parts secured. 

(Any rejected glass returned to importer.) 


Such pre-servicing protects you from the 
troubles many buyers have with defective 
imported binoculars — in all price ranges. 
We alone give this service. 

Use the handy coupon below to order the 


Mirakel Christmas Special, or to send for 
our free catalog of pre-serviced binoculars. 


This pricelist also shows spotting scopes 
from $54.50, equipped with our custom- 
built boss and shoulder strap, and full line 
of accessories. 
You will also receive free binocular 
articles written by us for Audubon 
Magazine. 
All instruments are sold with 30 day money- 


back guarantee. Christmas gifts ordered 
now are on trial until January 10th. 


MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO. 
Serving birders since 1923 


Mirakel Optical Co. 
14 West First St., 
; Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 


| [] Send Catalog with Audubon 
reprints 
[1] Send Mirakel Special 7x35 as 
shown above (saving me $13.75 on 
importer’s price.) 
(— I enclose $27.75 +- 10% tax 
(total $30.53) 
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NATIONAL 


1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
children in 
enrolled 


million schools and 


have 


than ten 


youth been since 


1910. 


groups 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.: 


conservation, at 


Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities 
Audubon Wildlife Tours, to 
Creek, Florida, Corkscrew Sane- 
tuary, and into the Everglades National 
Park, under direction of trained naturalists. 
Audubon Art Tours, loan exhibits of 


original art by famous bird painters. 


lecturers reach an audience of 
Fishing 


Swamp 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex 
hibitions of natural history 
by leading wildlife photographers. 

Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon 


salon prints 


advance 
more than 300 communities. 


Society our work in 


Photo and Film Department, 
which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


from 


be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, etc.. may 
be obtained, and such items purchased. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Public Information Department, serv- 
and furnishes the 


with information 


press, 
about 


ices members, 
42 
nature and conservation. 

Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members: Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
bird cen- 
suses; Guide, Audubon 
Junior News, and Vature Bulle- 
tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 
Sanctuaries. The National 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
Au- 


Connecticut; 


and radio 


including seasonal reports and 


Nature Program 


fudubon 


Audubon So- 


acres of land and water including 


Center, Greenwich, 
Hunt Hill Sanctuary, Wisconsin; 
Rainey Wildlife Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; San Gabriel 
River Wildlife Sanctuary, El Monte, 
San Francisco Bay Sanctuaries, California; 
Todd Wildlife Hog Island, 


Maine; Corkscrew Sanctuary in 


dubon 
Sarona, 


Sanctuary, 


Sanctuary, 
Swamp 
Florida; and other extensive areas in Flor- 
ida and Texas. 
Your Membership will advance public 
understanding of the and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 
Active .$ 25.00 
Supporting.. 50.00 
Contributing 100.00 
Life 
Affiliated 

Clubs 15.00 
fudubon Magazine. 


value 


Regular .....$ 6.50 
Husband and Wife 
Regular 10.00 
Sustaining 12.50 
Husband and Wife 
Sustaining 20.00 
Membership includes 
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Your Will: May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 
influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society 


in your will. Suggested bequest form 
Audubon Society, in the City of New 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the National 
York, in the 


State of New York, the sum of 


dollars (or otherwise describe the gift) to be used for the general 


purposes of said Society. 


Directors: Mrs. John W. Aull, Kenneth K. 


Bechtel, Ernest Brooks, Whitney Eastman, 


Mrs. Richard V. N. Gambrill, Robert G. Goelet, Mrs. Henry B. Guthrie, Robert J. Hamer- 


shlag, Mrs. Thomas 5S. 


Lamont, Lawrence W. Lowman, Herbert H. Mills, George W. 


Perkins, Roger T. Peterson, Olin S. Pettingill, Jr.. Curt Reisinger, A. W. Schorger, Paul 


B. Sears, Edward R. Valentine. 


Officers: Paul B. Sears, Chairman of the Board; Herbert H. Mills, Chairman, Executive 
Committee; Guy Emerson and Robert C. Murphy, Honorary Presidents; John H. Baker, 
President; Carl W. Buchheister, Senior Vice-President; Irving Benjamin, Vice-President; 


Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., Secretary ; 


Robert J. Hamershlag, Treasurer; George Porter, Assistant 
Treasurer; Shirley Miller, Assistant Secretary. 


Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 13 McAllister Arcade, Miami 32, C. M. Brookfield, 


representative, Elizabeth Cressman, office manager; Pacific 
Goodall, Pacific Coast representative, Mary Jefferds, 


Berkeley 4, California, William N. 


office manager. 
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“Insecticides and Birds’ Arouses 
Arizona Reader 


Dr. George Wallace's wonderful but 
heartbreaking article, “Jnsecticides and 
Birds,” which appeared in the January- 
February 1959 issue of Audubon Maga- 
so aroused my that 1 sud- 


zine, anger 


denly decided I must have a finger in 
not the pie but the fight! I contacted 
one of the editors of our evening paper 
and asked if they could reprint the [Dr. 
Wallace’s} article, at least in part. He 
promised to do what he could, and 


phoned me several days later (quite as 
interested as I) to say he had visited 
the University of Arizona where he had 
learned of the $2,000.00 grant they had 
received to finance a survey of the effects 
of insecticides on birds in southern Ari- 
zona. 


I am glad that this section of the 


country has been alerted to the unbe- 
lievable consequences of insectic ides, and 
the entire country your 
staff a debt of gratitude for bringing 


the subject before the public. 


owes you and 


Mrs. Boyp Hunt 


Tucson, Arizona 


A Case for Natural Areas 


Please let me thank Miss Grandjouan 
for her “A Case for Natural Areas” in 
Audubon Magazine, March-April 1959 
issue. It says exactly what I keep trying 
to say to all the school administrators I 
know, and says it so much better than 
I can. | am going to try to get extra 
copies of the magazine and send them, 
marked, to at least my principal and 
my county superintendent. 


I teach an eighth grade in the Wake 
County, North Carolina and 
they are just so receptive to the teaching 
of nature study, but we seem always to 
be in conflict with parents who consider 
it a waste of time, and administrators 
who agree with the parents, with text- 
books schedules traditional 
teaching procedures. We're working on 
it, you may be pleased to know, and 
we may even in time make a dent in 
the problem. Who knows? 


schools, 


and and 


for 


a goc rd 


In any case, thank you so much 
presenting so effectively such 
case for us 

GLapys BAKER 


Zebulon, North Carolina 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


An Albino Flicker 


I was just reading the “Letters” in the 
May-June 1959 issue of Audubon Maga- 
zine and albinism in 
birds brought to mind an_ incident 
which happened in the summer of 1954. 
Unfortunately I was at that time only 
13 years old and never thought of writ- 
ing to the National Audubon Society 
about my experience. 

My family a small cottage on 
the shore Woods Hole 
and Falmouth, Cape Cod, Massachu- 
where we have spent many sum- 
I have always slept on the porch 
which faces into shrub oak woods. Near 


two stories on 


owns 
road between 
setts, 
mers 


my bed I kept a pair of binoculars, for 
often in the morning I would wake to 
find many birds flitting around near-by. 
One morning I was lying in bed listen- 
ing to the common birds and keeping 
an eye out for anything different when 
a flash of white caught my eye. I quickly 
sat up and trained my binoculars on the 
bird which had landed on a tree near-by. 
like a 
sore thumb against the background of 


It was very white and stood out 


green trees. I was so excited that I forgot 

to look at the details of the bird. 
Several days later, however, I saw it 

fly in and land on a patch of sand neat 


the house. I quickly got my binoculars 


and from a distance of about 20 feet 


was able to see the detailed coloring of 


the bird. Its back was slightly cream 


colored with pale brown bars and 


patches on the wings, the breast was 
white with very pale brown patches. 
The head was white except for a con- 


spicuous red shaft on the back of it. 


There was also a faint line of dark 
coloring around the neck in front. The 
tail was cream-colored. When the bird 


flew away I went to the spot where it 
had walking around and there 
could see tell-tale mark 
of the woodpecker: two toes in front, 


been 


very easily the 


two in back. 

Many flickers inhabit the Woods Hole 
bird 
was cer- 


area and it struck me that my 


might be an albino flicker. It 


Box 21-N ° 


right size. After consulting 
Peterson's “Guide’’ and comparing its 
notes with mine I concluded that this 
guess was right. 


tainly the 


CAROLYN TRAGER 
Scarsdale, New York 


Albino Gila Woodpecker 


I am sure your readers will be inter 
ested in the albino Gila woodpecker 
that inhabits 
Phoenix. It was seen and admired long 
before the Audubon _ birders 
aware of such a rare specimen. I sudden- 
ly saw its glistening white wings and 
body early one morning in flight as it 
came to rest on a light pole in front of 
us. News of the white Gila was spread 
the Mari 
copa Audubon Society came to see and 
verify its identity. Attempts have been 
made and are still being attempted to 


our neighborhood in 


became 


and soon several members of 


photograph the bird and another con- 
ventional Gila which is apparently its 
mate. As far as we know, this seems to 
be the first albino Gila woodpecker on 
record. 

I’m wondering and hoping that one 
of the 
tell me the name of the South, and Cen- 
tral, American sparrow that lives in the 


fudubon Magazine readers can 


parks and patios along the west coast 
Peru, and in 
Turn to next page 


AUDUBON MEMBERS 
NATURALISTS 


Don’T miss Florida’s outstanding and 


I have seen it in Tacna, 


most unique wildlife and wilderness tour. 
TRAVEL the swamp buggy route with 
renowned Everglades guide and natural- 
ist. Experience the thrill and grandeur 
of a rare and memorable adventure. 


Everglades Guide Service 
or 
George L. Espenlaub 
Box 301, Clewiston, Fia. 
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HERE’S THE FIRST REALLY CON 
VENIENT WAY TO CARRY YOUR 
NATURE GUIDES IN THE FIELD FOR 
FAST REFERENCE! 

% Holds Two Standard Size Field Guides 
* Handy Pencil Slot 

*% Large Pocket for Lists and Field Notes 
*% Easy to Open Gripper Snap Closure 
* 


Quality constructed from durable vinyl 
plastic and fabric leatherette—light tan 
in color. 


FIELD GUIDE CARRIER — Only $3.95 ppd. 
Durable 56” Shoulder Strap — 1.00 


Celina, Ohio 


ushnell 


custom 


Look for the first new binocular in 25 
years... combining patented Mono-Unit 
design and sculptured good tooks! 

And, if you wear glasses (most of us 
do...either sunglasses or otherwise!), 
look for retractable eyecups which deliver 
124% more viewing area than any stand- 
ard 7x, 35mm ever built! Of course, it’s 
easy to share the CUSTOM with your non- 
spectacled friends...for they simply turn 
the eyecups to the “up” position. 

Look for exclusive ultra-violet filters 
that provide permanent eye protection 
against the harmful glare reflected from 
sand, snow or water . . . and look for a 
concealed tripod adapter. 

In fact, just look for the best-looking 
binocular in sight! 


Available soon at your Bushnell Dealer! 
¢ 7x, 35mm center focus only 
¢ Charcoal Gray and Black Finish 
¢ 20-Year Guarantee 
¢ Retail Price, $89.50 
¢ 33 Other Models from $9.95 
Write Today for Free Guide 
“How To Select Binoculars” 
B89 Bushnell Bidg. » Pasadena, California 
In Canada 
5766 Fraser St., Vancouver 15, B.C 
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THE ALPS 


HANDMADE 
IMPORTED 


SPORT 
SHOES 


Constructed for rugged wear, 
light in weight, this superior qua 
ity, smartly styled boot is excellent 
for mountain climbing and hiking 
Water non-skid v 
bram sole that outwears any othe 
material 3-to-l Insulated 
and quarter, with rounded, padded 


resistant with 
tongue 
top gives luxurious ankle comfort 
No binding, no chafing. Hand sewn 
welt and outersole. Laced to toe ad 
justs to fit any foot perfectly. Mer 
and women’s sizes 4 to 12 > 
Width Dark Brown $22.75 

lf your local shoe store doesnt 
carry THE ALPS, send for free, il 
lustrated catalog sheet with prices 
and specifications for other fine boots 
and shoes hand made in Italy by 


FABIANO 


FABIANO SHOE CO. 


Dept. A-1, South Station, Boston 10, Mass 


+ UNITRON’s FREE 


Observer's Guide and Catalog on 


TRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 


This valuable 38-page book 
is yours for the asking! 


With artificial satellites already launched and spoce 
travel almost a reality, astronomy hos become today's 
fastest growing hobby. Exploring the skies with a tele 
scope is a relaxing diversion for father and son alike 
UNITRON's handbook contains full-page illustrated 
articles on astronomy, observing, telescopes and acces 
sories, It is of interest to both beginners and advanced 
amateurs. 


Contents include — 


© Observing the sun, 
moon, planets and 
wonders of the sky 


Constellation map 

Hints for observers 
Glossary of telescope terms 
How to choose a telescope 
Amateur clubs and research 
programs 


NSTRUMENT DIVISION of UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO 
204-206 MILK STREET *« BOSTON 9, MASS 


Please rush fo me, free of charge, UNITRON's new Observer's 
Guide and Telescope Catalog. ; 4-1) 

Name | 
Street 

City State | 
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Arica, Chile ilso in Costa Rica and 
Guatemala. I am not sure the latter are 
the same or a subspecies of the South 


; 


American bird They are wonderful 


singers and continue their gay and 
happy song throughout the day. They 
re friendly and prefer human habita 
tions where they pick up crumbs and 
make the patios ring with their radiant 
1 would be glad to hear from 
who knows this sparrow ot our 
west coast with the inspiring song 
Enjoying number of Audubon 
Va 1 re 
M. J]. Hunt 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Suggestions for Feeding Ailing Birds 


In my several irs of running a 


neighborhood bird asylum I have 


chanced upon a fe findings which, 


through Audubon Magazine, might per 

haps be ol help also to others trying 

to help various species of wild birds. 
To feed ill or 


birds rain- or well-water Pablum or the 


injured seed-eating 


like, and to meat-eaters ground beef, has 
become old routine to most feeders of 
birds, I suppose. I have found it im 
portant, if not essential, for their well 
being and growth that one add as rough 
ige to the meat small pinches of sand, 
off and on, and substantial bits of chitin, 


procured by grinding up (while wet 


ind soft from cooking shrimp and 
lobster shells in a meat grinder. Care 
fully dried in a partly open, slow oven, 
this substance lasts and « be kept on 
hand indefinitely 
Last summer, when I was “charged” 
vith the raising of a flicker and a downy 
ood pecker 1 found that all of these 
materials were not quite sufhcient in 
keeping woodpeckers alive My 6-8 
weeks old downy was suddenly failing 
ind lay dving in convulsions, his long 
tongue hanging far down into my 


hand. Believing that under normal con 


ditions such birds probably add to then 
iccident some sub 


stance from the tree itself, I rushed with 


aiet by intent o1 


the dying bird to our elm to catch a few 
drops of sap draining from a small pipe 
From the fold of 


my palm I dropped the first two drops 


just within mv reacn 


into the gaping beak of my tiny bird 


ind watched him swallowing them 

ikly Then, even before I had filled 

medicine vial half way with some 
more of the sap the bird began to move. 
And within half an hour he was once 
iwain sitting on his feet! 
From then on, I always dipped my 
tweezers first into the sap belore pick 
ing up the chitin-filled meat (more or 
less on the hour, all day long), and 
within 24 hours, the downy was back to 
normal and his old self. A few days 
later he began to fly and after a coupk 
of weeks he was on his own 


One more item: in these sad years of 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


the killing of untold numbers of birds 
by tree-sprayings with DDT and other 
poisonous substances, I have found yeast 
to be helpful in combating the poison, 
if its ravages (the paralysis tremor and 
twitching and perpetual tremble even 
tually) have not crept up from legs and 
wings, where they start, to body and 
Adult birds usually drop too late 
saved. But youngsters have less 


head 
to be 
stamina and fall more quickly into po 
helpful human hands. And 
brought back by ample 
doses of yeast solutions flushed through 


tentially 


they can be 


their system speedily. It is very gratify 
ing to see the trembling of the limbs 
decrease in scope and timing; I have 
seen it several times. But for birds with 
heads and beaks shaking incessantly, a 
Kleenex mask full of chloroform is the 
only merciful help 

I hope that I have contributed a little 
to Audubon Magazine's wonderful work 


Mrs. UrsuLA STECHOW 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Egret Feathers in Oriole’s Nest 


We thought Audubon Magazine read 
ers might like this camera shot of a 


Baltimore oriole’s nest found by Bobby 


Cogburn, 1736 North Sixth, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, at an rookery near 
Spiro, Oklahoma, on February 8, 1959 
The nest had fallen to the ground. It 
was made of plant fibers and ten egret 
feathers. The leaf in the nest is from a 
post oak. We have seen the Baltimore 
orioles in the area in the summer when 
the rookery is full of adult and young 


egret 


egrets and herons. 
RutH ARMSTRONG, President 
Fort Smith Audubon Society 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Beautiful new de- 
sign, More Natural 
—than ever! 


Our famous Bird Table 
Lamp is now available 
in six new Birds 


Red-Headed 
Woodpecker 

Goldfinch 

Robin 

Oriole 

Blue Bird 

Scarlet Tanager 


$14.95 


Literature Available 


BRUCE SPECIALTIES COMPANY. 


Hartland, Wisconsin 


20x sO 


AMAZING OFFER! 


Instant finger tip 


istment Streamlined 
gning and new, light 
a metal frames make 
x wered gla easy to hold 
asy As€ Hard coated thru-out 
30 DAY NO RISK TRIAL If not satisfied return for 
full refund. Mad n Japan. Leather ase an aps in 
ided Add ) Fed. tax plus $1.00 postage and har 


dling ( 0.D re e $2.00 depr 
UNITED BINOCULAR CO., 


Dept. H-199 
Western, Chicago 20 Dealers i 


9043 S 


Come 


To The Smoky Mountains 


Stay 
Really in the Mountains 


at 


LITTLE GREENBRIER LODGE 


in The Tennessee Smokies 


Ideal vacation lodge nestled under mountain peaks over- 
looking lovely valley and private lake. Attractive biend- 
ing of the rustic and modern. 10 guest rooms. Highly 
recommended meals. Adjoins Nat'l. Park halfway be- 
tween Gatlinburg and Townsend via scenic Tenn. hwy. 73 
and Wear Cove Rd 


MARGRETTA 
Route 7, 


GRAIG, owner 


Sevierville or Box 142, Gatlinburg 


(World Famous) 


WILD HORSE RANCH 


is not only one of Arizona's finest ranch resorts 
but it is in a game sanctuary and is noted for its 


many varieties of birds. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Wild Horse Ranch, P. O. Box 5505 
Tucson 1, Arizona 


Snow Geese in North Carolina 


On March 11, 1959 our local paper 
had a write-up from the Cape Henry 


Garden Club. They stated that about 
2,300 snow geese had stopped on their 
way to the Arctic to feed at Knotts 


Island, the extreme northeast corner of 
North Carolina. My wife and I started 
out the next morning for Knotts Island. 
When we arrived we drove slowly over 
the causeway looking and listening and 
continued on to the water’s edge but 
not a goose was seen. Turning back on 
heard the calling of 
geese in the marshes. We parked a while 
and did not have long to wait to see 
them get in the air to change position. 
this earth, I 


the causeway we 


During my 70 years on 


have never seen anything to equal it. 
Great clouds of them would go _ back 
ind forth. It was indeed a_ beautiful 
sight to see all those white geese with 
black-tipped wings. We did not know 
there were that many geese in North 
\merica. 


Mr. AND Mrs. W. WiLtToN Howarp 


Norfolk, Virginia 


Likes Audubon Magazine 


May 
quality of Audubon Magazine. It seems 


I compliment you on the fine 


to me its articles improve with every 
issue. 
When I finish I always pass it on to 
someone who has not seen it. 
Mrs 
Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


ers Continued on page 2 


Crype G. WILLIAMS 


AUDUBON CONVENTION — 
1959 

The 55th Annual Convention of 
the National Audubon Society, with 
its branches and afhliated 
will be held in New York City, No- 
vember 7 to 10, inclusive. 
quarters will be at Audubon House, 


1130 Fifth Avenue. Members and 


member groups should receive the 


convention program early in Octo- 
Phe convention will end with 
eve 


ber. 


the annual dinner on Tuesday 


ning, November 10. 


societies, 


Head- 


NOMINATIONS 


The official 
tee for directors of the 


Nominating Commit 
National Au- 
dubon Society, this year of 
Mr. R. Gordon Wasson, Mr. Charles 
G. Woodbury, and Mr. Wheeler Mc 
Millen If any member 
wishes to submit suggestions to the 
committee, a letter may be directed 
to Mr Wheeler McMillen, Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Phila 
lelphia, Pa. 


consists 


(Chairman) 


SEE tte difference! 


Ab as to 


A view so clear, so brilliant! That’s due to 
Hensoldt’s roof-prism design and fine opti- 


cal construction. Slender Easy to hold 


Compact... Rugged. Magnifications of 7x, 


8x, 10x, 16x. At leading dealers. 


Write for leaflet. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 1 


A Complete Mountain 
Resort 


Secluded in a quiet valley entirely 
surrounded by the White Mt. Nat'l 
Forest. Wooded paths along the 
Mad River and miles of trails ex- 
tend from the Inn to the mountain 
A comfortable 
Inn with private golf course, large 


ponds and peaks. 


swimming pool and tennis court 
complete the facilities of this fine 
resort. 
Mid-June to mid-October 
and winter 


Advance reservations requested. 
Telephone Park 6-201L1 


WATERVILLE VALLEY 


(Campton P. O.) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


7 
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PREPARE FOR A 
HAPPY LIFETIME INTEREST! 


Two weeks of Exploring 
the Fields, Woods, and Streams 


Plan now for your summer in 1960 — Attend an AUDUBON CAMP 
Use this opportunity to learn more about nature . . . 


THEY DID IT - - - - - YOU CAN DOITT, TOO 


William Masalski, Riverside, Connecticut, 
GENERAL Science Teacuer in Eastern 


Junior High School, Riverside. 


“The two weeks spent 
at the Audubon Camp of 
Connecticut were of mort 
practical value in 
strengthening my back- 
ground in conservation 
and ecology than any col 
lege course taken in the 
classroom. The knowledge 
gained was by direct observation at the 
pond, in the field, in the forest, and many 
other places 

“Hats off to the National Audubon So 
ciety and the splendid staff at the Audu 
bon Camp of Connecticut for providing the 
public with such a wonderful opportunity 
to better understand and appreciate the 


world around us! William Masalski 


Mrs. J. W. Whiteman, Jacksonville, Florida, 
Houstwirt and Moruer. Photograph by 
Ed Knight, Elsner and Son, lacksanrille. 


“My two wecks at the 
Maine Audubon Camy 
were truly an amateur 
naturalist’s Paradise. The 
enthusiasm of the staff 
was contagious and be 
fore I left I felt that my 
interest in nature had 
reached an all time peak 
Rather than presenting nature study as a 
series of separate unrelated topics, nature 
was presented to us as a ‘whole Eact 
individual field trip helped the pieces of 
the nature-puzzle to fit together, complet- 
ing the full picture It is such a joy to 


share experiences with the children, which 
I teach, in the Camp Fire Girls and at the 
Jac ksonville ( hildren $ Museum via 

Mrs. J]. W. Whiteman 


Vi Berg, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. GIRrv 
ScouT PROFESSIONAL, Girl Scouts of Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin. Photograph by 
B. Artin Haig, Milwaukee. 


Great praise is due you 
r the splendid job of 
training which is done at 
the camp Because of 
ittendance at the camp, 
I will be able to share 
with a large number of 
idult volunteer trainers 
the many additional new 
devices and the wealth of information I 
learned They, in turn, will use this new 
material to promote conservation and love 
of nature in our girl scout program 


-Vi Berg 


The Reverend Victor Hermann, Fair Oaks, 
Pastor of Faith Lutheran 
Oaks. Photograph by San 


California. 
Church, Fair 
Juan Record 
Like the 
tossed 
Norden 


dubon 


ship brous ne, but I am 
happy that I can bring its ssage of con- 


servation to s§ in others 


Audubon Camps are located in: 
MAINE, CONNECTICUT, WISCONSIN, AND CALIFORNIA 


PCPS SS PS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSS SSS eee ee 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Please send me 


California Wisconsin 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 


a descriptive folder giving details of the AUDUBON CAMP in: 


Connecti Maine 


ee ee ee 
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The Fishermar 


By Chuck Schilling 


RECENTLY overheard a fellow 

angler make a very disparaging re- 
mark about “a bunch of birdwatch- 
ers.” He was implying that these 
people, who are interested in birds 
and other segments of the outdoors 
purely from an aesthetic point of 
view, were sissies and somehow ri- 
diculous. This attitude seems to be 
popular among uninformed people. 
I have even heard such remarks 
made by people who should know 
better and who, themselves, have 
many “bird watching’ attitudes. 
Why then this eagerness to belittle? 

I have loved the outdoors all 
my life, and much of my adult life 
has been devoted to sports fishing as 
a hobby, profession, and_ business. 
No one could be more completely an 
angler than I. Still, I am, also, a 
bird watcher from way back. I be- 
long to both the state and national 
Audubon Societies. I belong to the 
Wilderness Society. 1 am a member 
of the American Nature Association. 
I belong to my local Audubon So- 
ciety, and I have three bird feeders 
and four birdbaths in my backyard. 
I always carry a copy of Roger Tory 
Peterson's “Field Guide to the Birds” 
in my car, along with a pair of 
bird-watching binoculars. Does all 
this make me a sissy? Does my inter- 
est in birds make me ridiculous and, 
somehow, contemptible? If so, I'm 
in good company. 

Some of the most rugged men I 
know are bird watchers in every 
sense of the word. This is particu- 
larly true of anglers. Sports fishing 
seems to go hand in hand with a 
keen appreciation of nature in all 
her moods and all her children. The 
most prized possession any angler 
could have is an awareness of the 
wonder and beauty of the natural 
world of which he is but a part. 

There are precious few atheists 
among anglers and bird watchers. 
Ihe presence of God is proclaimed 
in nature with an assurance un- 
matched by the mere words of man. 


* With the permission of the author, and with 
our own title, we have reprinted a condensation 
f Chuck Schilling’s column, “Fishing from the 
February 1959 issue of Florida Wildlife. We be 
lieve it will be as refreshing to our readers, as 

was to us, to read a Florida sportsman’s ap 


praisal of bird watchers e Editor 
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ind the Birdwatcher 


Who could spend a night in the 
‘Glades, sleeping under the stars and 
rising to watch the sun roll back 
the curtain of dark, without feeling 
for a moment a oneness and kinship 
with the swamp? 

Who could watch a hummingbird, 
a living jewel weighing less than a 
penny, without thrilling to the per- 
fection of its beauty? Are there those 
who can watch a flight of ibis wheel- 
ing high in the sky without feeling 
a lift of spirits as the white wings 
flash in the sun? Can there be peo- 
ple who are indifferent to the moon- 
light song of the mockingbird?—to 
the lonely hoot of an owl?—the cry 
of a loon? The answer is yes. Ap- 
parently there are people who are 
unaware that such things have a 
special significance for most of us.... 

I suppose the first official bird 
watcher was a primitive man who, 
with full belly, cast an admiring 
glance at a colorful bird without 
considering it a potential meal. Some 
of us can still do so. Bird watchers 
are almost always well-educated, well- 
informed, intelligent people. Theit 
interest in birds and the conservation 
of all natural things makes them 
gentle and kindly. One of the com- 
mon errors often made by those not 
familiar with this breed is to mistake 
this gentleness for weakness. 

One of the things about sport fish- 
ing that has helped to make it the 
Number One sport in the country 
is the opportunity it gives its par- 
ticipants to eat their cake and have 
it, too. The same bird-watching an- 
gler so common to the sport is very 
often a man dedicated to releasing 
all or almost all of the fish he 
catches. In no other sport, where 
man pits his cunning against a wild- 
life antagonist, the 
chance to be magnanimous in victory 
by letting the prize go unharmed. 


does he have 


Releasing fish to fight another day 
has become an accepted and honored 
practice in the sport, but it was not 
I can remember when re- 
leasing a fish brought the same un- 
reasoning criticism that follows bird 
watching today. In both cases, it is 
only a lack of understanding and a 
little tolerance that separates the two 


always so. 


schools of thought. ... 
My friend, Jim Martenhoff, Out- 
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door Editor of the Miami Daily 
News, is fond of saying, “Don’t 
knock it if you haven't tried it.” 
Jim is a bird watcher in good stand- 
ing, and he would be the first to 
recommend a two of bird 
watching as a panacea for most of 
the tensions we must survive these 
days. 

Outdoor people who have devel- 
oped an awareness and appreciation 
of the solace and comfort available 
in the natural world around us are 
indeed fortunate. In my opinion, 
the angler-bird watcher is the most 
favored of these. Especially is this 
true in Florida, where angling op- 
portunities and the treasures of an 
abundant birdlife abound on every 
side. We live amid a natural, scenic 
wonderland that is the envy of most 
people in the world. 

It is important to understand youn 
own feelings in such matters. You 
need not be ashamed to see and ad- 
mire a bird without wanting to kill 
it. There is nothing sissy about en- 
joying the beauty of a sunset or sun- 
Admiration of a bank of clouds 
building up to thunderhead propor- 
tions in the blue of an afternoon sky 
need not be accompanied by guilt 
feelings or doubts concerning your 
masculinity. A feeling of gentleness 
and compassion toward the less for- 
tunate, lower creatures in God's 
Kingdom is not a sign of weakness. 

Rather, be thankful have a 
nature sensitive enough to recognize 
and appreciate the natural beauty of 
the world around you. Such appre- 
ciation can enormously enrich your 
life. You can collect great dividends 
in personal contentment by encour- 
aging and developing this side of 
your personality. It represents your 
better self. 


spot or 


rise. 


you 


It takes a strong man to be gentle 
and a brave one to be kind. These 
are truths that were known and ap- 
preciated in the days of our earliest 
They are no less true 


THE ENpD 


civilizations. 
today. 
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Ludlow Griscom bridged the gap between the old and the modern field ornithologist. 
He became the leader in the use of binoculars—the new “weapon” to identify birds. 


Photographs by Edwin Way Teale 


A devotee of much coffee before the day’s birding, Ludlow might be saying, “A sixth 
cup? Don’t mind if I do!” 


On May 28, 1959, Ludlow Gris- 
com, Honorary President of the 
National Audubon Society and 
former Chairman of the Board, 
died at his home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


The following is a tribute to 


Ludlow 


Griscom — 
THE MAN 


By John H. Baker* 


UDLOW Griscom had outstand- 
ing qualities: a very keen sense 
of humor, a true warmth of feeling, 
and a capacity for genuine affection. 
Others will write of his preeminent 
standing as an ornithologist, bota- 
nist, and man of science as well as 
of his leadership in the development 
of birding as a study and a hobby, 
and the value of his contributions 
to science. Others, too, will write of 
his publications and of his many as- 
sociations with institutions as a 
Member, Fellow, President, and 
member of committees. This tribute 
to him attempts to give the reader 
an impression of Ludlow Griscom’s 
character and capacities, his back- 
ground and accomplishments. 

He was born on June 17, 1890. In 
infancy and small boyhood he was 
raised in Flushing, Long Island; in 
New Jersey; and in Washington 
Square, New York City. His parents 
were Clement Acton and Genevieve 
Sprigg Griscom. A grandfather had 
been a general, an uncle an admiral, 
and another uncle an ambassador. 
He was taught at home by private 
tutors until he was 11 years of age. 
For this and other reasons he spoke 
French and German fluently. From 
the age of 11 to 15 he attended the 
Syms School and passed the entrance 
examinations for Harvard at the age 


with com- 

elected to the 

Audubon Soci- 

on October 21, ; as elected a membe 

the Executive Committee in 1942, and Chair- 
man of the Board in October, 1944, in which office 
he served until the fall of 1956. On November 13, 
1956, Mr. Griscom was made an Honorary Presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Society for life.— 


The Editor 
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of 15, but was kept at home as being 
too young to then go to college. For 
two years his time was largely de- 
voted to studying the piano and 
languages. He had spent almost 
every summer with his parents in 
Vevey, Switzerland or motoring 
through Europe. He enjoyed climb- 
ing mountains with guides. 

It was at the age of six that he first 
displayed his intense interest in 
birds, and was sent out into the field 
with a governess and binoculars to 
study them. That interest was stimu- 
lated largely by a friend of the 
family, Charles Johnston. There was, 
however, hearty parental disapproval 
of the boy's “wasting” his time on 
such an activity as birding. 

In the fall of 1907 Ludlow Gris- 
com became a freshman at Columbia 
University, and while traveling back 
and forth to and from college on the 
elevated, he read Greek fo1 pleasure. 
His family wished him to prepare for 
the diplomatic service in view of his 
linguistic ability and his family as- 
sociations, and he took a_ pre-law 
course. He was forced by his family 
to spend one summer working in 
Wall Street. He _ protested very 
much, but later in life was very 
grateful for the experience. 


After graduating from Columbia 
with an A.B. in 1912 he refused to 
comply with his parents’ request 
that he attend law school. Ludlow 
wanted to go to Cornell University 
Graduate School for his M.A. degree, 
and his father, finding him adamant 
about not going to law school, ac- 
cepted the fact with regret. His 
father gave him a large check, but 
Ludlow tore it up and worked his 
way through the graduate years. 
He taught the subject of “Birds” 
during two summer school sessions 
at the University of Virginia, and 
though he was their youngest pro- 
fessor, he was put in charge of their 
annual summer pageant. He was 
none too anxious to return there for 
the second summer, but “to his in- 
tense grief’ the summer school ac- 
cepted his terms. 

He obtained his Master’s degree 
from Cornell University in 1915 
where he was the first graduate stu- 
dent in ornithology. He was then 
bent on getting a job at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and 
he went there to see his friend, 
Frank M. Chapman. There being no 


immediate opening in the Bird De 


ntinued on page 
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His “life” list of birds seen was well over 3,000 species. Early in his career Ludlow 
was the author of a book, “The Birds of the New York City Region,” which became 
“the Bible” for up-and-coming ornithologists of the New York City area. 


The future conservation of our large predatory 


animals depends upon human attitudes. A change in 


viewpoint can help save the cougar— 


Our Big Wilderness 


By Olaus J. Murie* 


Pipers RVATION is a concept 
A going through an evolution in 
the human mind. I suppose it started 
with the laudable purpose of being 
careful that we make our material 
resources last, but very soon we be 
gan to want to preserve our wildlitl 
with the feeling that we should per 
mit wildlife species lo coexist with 
us in this world. We have seen this 
feeling grow in this country since 
pioneer times. We now realize that 
survival of animals like the wolf, 
grizzly bear, and mountain lion must 
depend on human outlook 

Our experiences illustrate this con 
Hict in viewpoint. In 1910, in Ore 
gon, alter my 
Pacifu 
the summer with a survey crew in 


Nearly all the fel 


lows were working their way through 


sophomore year at 


University, I got a job fol 


the coast range 


college, and some of us were lucky 


enough to be hired as axemen, to 
cut a line through the woods for the 
transit 

Here was the wondertul western 
country—the big forests, the deer, the 
mountain lion, all the wild creatures 
reported to be living here all new to 
me, all real adventure! And then one 
afternoon someone found a cougat 
track. It was known that near ow 
camp lived a woodsman who had 
several hounds and was experienced 
in such hunting. Toward evening he 
came over and turned his dogs onto 
that cougar trail. Here was adven 
ture; the kind you read about, and 
how eagerly I joined two or three 
others in a wild scramble over the 
mountainside! 

Well, the mountain lion got away; 
but back at camp there was a discus 
sion of the lion and its hunting 
Then the dog owner, the experi 
remark 
that through the vears I have never 


enced woodsman, made a 


Referring to the cougar, 
he announced pompously: 
“Me and him can’t live in the 


forgotten. 


same county!” 

Hate. | had been thrilled by the 
chase. I don’t know what my feel- 
ings were, mostly those of a college 
youth revelling in adventure with a 
great animal in wild country, but 
hate! That was new to me. 

Many years later, in 1934, I was 
making a study of the elk in the 
Olympic forest. Ben Thompson, ot 
the National Park Service, and | 
were up the Hoh River, visiting 
with Ignar Olson who had a home 
there and had lived many years in 
the Olympics. We had heard many 
tales of the depredation on deer and 
elk, and there was much resentment 
in this region against the cougar. 

A significant story was told us by 
Mr. Olson. He had had a tame 
cougar, raised from a kitten. He 
described a great variety of sounds 
it used to make, from the cat-like 


Illustrations by the author 


A 


mewing, to a_ screech—a “great 
racket.” He told how she used to 
play with a mouse. She would pounce 
on a spider, and play with it. The 
actions of this captive cougar were 
Often a 
coyote, too, will play with a mouse. 
In fact, when I once had a tame 
coyote, I often played with her in 
front of the cabin, tug-of-war with 
a piece of rope, or chasing a ball. 
Many animals, of all kinds, like to 
play, as we do. 

At one Ernest Thompson 
Seton, who lived so much with the 
animals, declared that the cats were 
the most agile, were the most perfect 


like those of a house cat. 


time 


physical machines, in all creation. 
Certainly the cats, big and little, 
have real character. 

\s Ignar told us of his pet cougar, 
he came to the most serious incident 
in the careers of Ignar and of the 
Cattle frequently 
slaughtered on the ranch, and the 
offal given to the pet cougar. Then, 


big cat. were 


alter a long period, when the pet 
had been fed only milk and mush, 
Ignar slaughtered a sheep near the 
barn wherein he kept the cougar. 
He was ready to feed the offal to 
her, and he opened the barn door. 
\s Ignar explained, the animal had 
smelled the fresh meat and blood 
and had become wild in her eager- 
ness. She made a jump at the door, 
which slammed shut but it hit Ignar 
in the head, and the cougar’s claws 
ripped into his shirt. Thinking the 
animal only wanted the meat, he 
again, and_ this 
time he was bitten in the head, and 
the animal 
rhinking he would lose his pet, 
Ignar shouted at her, hoping she 
would run up one of the big alder 
trees. At the 
whirled, and seized his hand. Then 
followed a long siege, the cougar still 
holding to his hand, and the man 


opened the door 
started to run away. 


loud shout, she 
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planning what he could do next 
At this point, Ignar’s father, who 
had been off watering the horses, 
arrived on the scene. Ignar called, 
“Leave the horses and come and 
help me. The cougar has got me.” 
His father seized a_ two-by-four 
and ran to the rescue. Ignar yelled 
to his father not to hit the cougar, 
as it might only stir it to greate! 
frenzy. “I'll get the cougar’s back to 


that post; then you get a turn of 


his tail around it so he can’t come 


at me.” 

Slowly the animal was worked 
back to the post, until the tail was 
in reach, the father all the while 
cursing Ignar for a fool to have the 
cougar in the first place. Of all 
things, this struck Ignar as being 
funny. For there flashed into his 
mind boyhood experiences when he 
and his brother had been out hunt- 
ing and their father had asked: 

Continued on page 229 
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By Ruth Thomas* 


poe years, screech owls had used, 
as a winter daytime retreat, the 
big nest-box high on a power pol 
just 30 feet from our country home 
in Arkansas. Each spring, after the 
owl tenant had left, flickers took 
over the box. It was a_ familia 
first, three flickers in their ami 
able courtship antics; after a few 


story 


weeks, the mated pair covering their 
eggs, and whichever was on duty 
tap-tapping at an inner wall to pass 
the time away; then the buzzy chorus 
of baby flickers, and finally the loud 
calls of “Pe-ap” as they came of age 


to leave 


One spring, sparrow hawks claimed 


the box before the flickers had even 
settled thei rivalry. I 
might have discouraged the littl 
falcons from living in the very heart 


courtship 


of a songbird community but for my 
pleasant memories of a pair two 
years earlier. That year and also the 
year before, they had nested at the 
barn, 200 yards to the west. Those 
falcons had fed their young almost 
wholly on lizards and big grasshop 
they had not 


wrens and 


pers; molested the 


bluebirds using small 
boxes at the barn; and the male 
sparrow hawk had been more than 
patient under the persecution olf a 
mockingbird, the only bird that ap 
peared to regard him as an enemy 

It was on March 7 that I noticed 
the Musket—as old-time 
called the male of the European 
sparrow hawk—fly past the owl 
and flicker-box. Next morning, his 


mate was sitting in the tip-top of the 


falconers 


nearest tree to guard the nest place. 


"Mr Thoma f Mort 
bird-bander writer and sa 
fudubon Magazine Many 
remember her article he l 
publ 


And for eight days—until the first 


trouble occurred—she maintained an 
almost constant watch. 


Ihe Musket hunted for 
them, always, as far as I knew, in 


both ol 


the old fields and woodland at least 
an eighth of a mile beyond ow 
grounds. Flying homeward with a 
mouse, lizard, or small snake in his 
talons, he cried over and over. “Kee- 
eee, keeeee!”’ (“I come! I come!’’). 
Ihe female answer, 
“Ke .’ and taking the gift in her 
talons, flew out of sight to eat it. 
While she was away, Musket became 


the sentinel at the nest box 


squealed an 


The female carried no nest ma 
terial to the box. She would, in 
time, lay her eggs on the chips that 
the flickers, over the 
pecked from the inside walls. Mean- 
while, she kept a vigilant lookout 


years, had 


for the trio of courting flickers and 
sailed down if any one of them flew 
toward the box. Her threat was 
enough; the flicker changed its 
course with all speed. When now and 
then she flew to the woods—presum- 
ably too hungry to wait for the 
Musket’s kill—the flickers rushed to 
the box, hitched over it, bobbed and 
bowed to one another, and ran on 
with their talk of “Wick-up wick-up 
wick-up.” 

One time the Musket arrived with 
a lizard to find the female falcon 
and the flickers at the box. With one 
swoop, he sent the flickers bounding 
off, then perched on top of the pole 
and cried again and again, “Aeecee! 
Keeeee!’ When the female did not 
come, he pecked at the head of the 
lizard which he held in his talons, 
but he did not eat it. That lizard 
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Photographs (left to ri; 


was meant for the lady, and still 
carrying it, he flew away. 

Sometimes I watched the pair in 
swift games of flying. Or the female 
stayed in the treetop while the Mus- 


ket flew as if for her pleasure as well 
as for his own joy in the airy might 
He flew in cir- 
cles, he fell arrow-fast and straight, 


of a falcon’s wings. 


and then he climbed again and 
screamed in wild excitement, “‘Kzl- 
lee, killee, killee!’’ He was the Mus- 
ket! He the blue sky and 


> . ' 
green earth! 


ruled 

On the morning of March 16, I 
was not at first much disturbed when 
I failed to see the female, or hea 
the Musket, but as the day wore on 
and neither falcon appeared, there 
could be no doubt that disaster olf 
some sort had befallen them. The 
nest box might give a clue, so late in 
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of sparrow hawk, screech owl, and flicker, by Thase Daniel. 


the afternoon I had a long ladder 
set against the pole; | climbed up 
and opened the front of the box. 

“You pretty little villain!” Flufted 
on the old chips was a red screech 
owl. It blinked its round yellow eyes 
a few times, then feigned innocent 
sleep. And to this small usurper our 
Musket, whom I fancied as ruler of 
blue sky and green earth, had si 
lently given way. Probably the Mus 
ket had discovered the owl soon 
after daybreak. Had female falcon 
also looked at the owl asleep in het 
box? 

With gloves. on in case the owl 
should rouse and turn snappish, | 
took it to a cage in the house, and 
later, with assistance, placed a gov 
ernment band on its right leg. Next 
morning it was taken five miles away 


and released. 


and not again that day. 


Once that day and again the next 

possibly oftener—the Musket came 
in silence and hovered above the 
box. I had not thought that another 
screech owl would take possession 
so late in the season. Nevertheless 
on the third morning, Sunday, 
March 19, I went up to the ladder, 
and found a fluffy red screech owl, a 
stranger, with no band on its right 
leg. That visitor was immediately 
sent seven miles away. 

“Keeeee, How 
glad I was, on Monday morning, to 
hear the Musket! How plain was 
the story then! On those silent days, 
he had known the owl was in the 
box. On Sunday, he must have 
looked in before 1 removed the owl 
On this 
morning he had come early and 


heecce, keeeee! 


found the box empty and he was 
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screaming to the female, away in 
the woods. 

She wasn't easily persuaded to re 
Though the Musket flew in 
times that day, calling and 


turn, 
many 
calling “Keeeee,” it was Tuesday be 
lore she came and then she was un 
willing to stay. On Wednesday she 
came several times, still reluctant to 
accept the box as a sale place for a 
family, but on Thursday she re 
sumed the treetop guard duty. Again 
she chased the flickers. And just as 
in the days before the owls had 
seized the box, the Musket brought 
lizards for her, crying “Keeeee’’ with 
each gift. The female answered with 
a shorter cry, like “Rrrrrt,” which 
was mother-talk, as | remembered 
from the falcons that had nested at 
the barn 

There was more conflict in this 
stranger-than-fiction story. It began 
on that day of the female's restored 
confidence in her nest place. Just 
before dark I glanced up at her, the 
silent watcher in the tree, and then 
to the box. A red screech owl was 
from the Next 
moment, it uttered a low tremulous 


peering doorway 
call, leaned far out, dropped down, 
then turned up and swept away on 
silent wings. Then a second owl's 
kitten-like face showed in the door 
way 

Careless, care le SS Musket! loo sure 
that the owls had left for good, he 
could not have looked in the box 
that morning. Careless female fal 
con!—not to have looked in for het 
sell! Now she knew that for a full 
day she had guarded a box in which 
two owls were slee ping 

Next morning, | once more went 


laddet 


returned to the box after the night's 


up the Only one owl had 


hunting. I thrust it into a paper bag 
lor later deportation. It was then 
nine o'clock and I had not seen the 
They'll never come back” 
Ihe Musket was a more determined 
than | 
o'clock he flew in and hovered be 
He could not, I be 


falcons 


character realized. At two 
lore the box 
lieve, have seen down to the floor, 
vet he knew, by some sense, that the 
owl was no longer there. At noon he 
Perching 
atop the pole, he “Keeeee 
No answer, no sight of his 
mate—and he flew off with the lizard. 
Half an hour later 
mouse, and when the female did not 


returned with a lizard. 


cried 
reeece.”” 


he brought a 


come to his cries, he clung to the 
doorway of the box and went 
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through the motions of giving it to 
a mate inside. That instinctive sub- 
stitute act had the pathos of a lonely 
person talking to an imaginary com- 
panion. I was sorry for the little 
falcon—then provoked because he 
flew away with the mouse 
Don’t take it to her, 
Vake he) come he re! 
Musket knew how to cajole a lady. 


At two o'clock, both falcons came 


Musket! 


flving home The female clung to 
the box and looked in, then slipped 
all the way in and stayed for several 
minutes. (It was the first time I had 
seen either hawk go inside the box.) 
When she came out, she flew to the 
watchtowel! and 
settled to duty. And Musket flew 


high into the sky. He flew in great 


tree that was her 


sweeps and circles, screaming and 
“killee, killee, killee!”’ 

Just when the female laid the 
know. I had 
climbed that ladder more than I had 
liked, and besides, | teared that if I 
tampered with the box while she 


screaming, 


first egg, I did not 


was in it or watching from the tree, 
she might back 
from the date that the first fledgeling 
lett the nest, allowing three or foun 


desert. Counting 


weeks for its stay in the nest, 29 or 
30 days for incubation, with the five 
eggs laid on alternate days, it must 
have been in the first week of April 
April | My 
April 12 


mother had been 


possibly notebook 


entry to suggests that the 
sitting’ for several 
days: “Mother falcon is the steadiest 
sitter | have ever known. She is in 
the box « time the Musket brings 
food Sometimes she comes out as 
calls 


waits five minutes or so 


soon as he other times she 

There was no further trouble with 
i screech owl; I doubt that any owl 
would have been rash enough to 
drop in beside the female, but our 
falcons still had to endure the home 
less flickers, by then a pair instead 
ota trio 

Patience vood mother! 

While the female covered the eggs 
and the Musket hunted in the woods, 
the flickers climbed over the box, 


peered into the doorway, drummed 


on the roof and shouted “Cak-cak- 
cak-cak-cak.”’ One found a weak spot 
in the west side and started tearing 
out chips 

Each time the Musket came home 
with food, he swooped at the flickers. 
Chey fled into a tree, squawking if 
the miss were close, and as soon as 
he left, returned to the box. One 


day the falcon must have raked his 
talons across a flicker’s back; I heard 
a yell of terror and ran out to see 
feathers floating to the ground. The 
female enjoyed a whole hour in the 
nest box without company! 

On May 3, I stood beneath the 
falcons’ box and heard the faint 
cheeps of babies. From then on, the 
Musket brought food oftener, on 
some days three or four times an 
hour in the early morning, there- 
after at much longer intervals, 45 
minutes to more than two hours. If 
he brought any small birds, I did 
not see them. Lizards were the chief 
item, with grasshoppers next; frogs, 
mice, and small snakes varied the 
list. Musket handed the kill in to 
his mate or she came out, snatched 
it, and immediately returned to the 
box. She stayed with the young most 
of the time until they were between 
two and three weeks old when she 
joined her mate at hunting. 

Gradually, the Musket had ceased 
to scream on the trips home. And 
there was never, from first to last, 
any loud clamor in the box. I was 
obliged to stand close to the pole to 
hear the cheeps in response to the 
mother’s low raspy “Rrrrrt,”” which 
was apparently a 
rather a “releaser” or stimulus to the 
young to open their mouths for 
food. They were a very different lot 
from the young flickers that in 
former years had kept up a racket 
like the hissing of a den of snakes, 
audible for at least a hundred yards. 

Meanwhile the flickers that wanted 
the box and a brood of their own 


command, or 


were fascinated by the young hawks 
They no longer shouted or drummed 
or tore out chips, but one or the 
other, day after day, clung to the 
edge of the doorway and peered in 
at the falcon family. They seemed 
especially curious or interested at 
feeding times. Probably their need 
was intensified and at the same time 
partly satisfied by the sight and 
sound of young birds in the box that 
they yearned for. 

The Musket still chased the flickers, 
but with no real effort to harm them. 
One afternoon I watched him dive 
at the female flicker 20 times within 
a few minutes; she either flew in a 
small circle and returned to the box 
or simply ducked to the other side 
of the pole. The Musket “gave up” 
and flew to the woods. His mate 
had become so accustomed to the 
persistent flicker visitors that she 
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then made _halt- 
hearted passes at them. The strangest 
sight was when she came up from 
the box floor and for an instant met 
face to face the flicker obstructing 
the doorway. Flicker sprang aside; 
falcon slipped out; flicker returned. 

After the long quiet maintained 
by falcons and flickers, I was startled, 
on the morning of May 28 to heat 
the Musket’s spring-time screams ol 
“killee, killee, killee,’ 1 looked up 
to the box: one of the hawklets had 
its head and shoulders out of the 
hole. : 

Up to mid-morning, both the Mus- 
ket and his mate screamed excite- 
ment. At noon I could not locate the 
female, but the Musket, silent, sat 
in a tree and watched the youngster 
wavering in the doorway. At one 
o'clock, the young falcon leaned far 
out, spread his wings and fluttered 


only now and 


to the ground, landing about 15 
feet from the box. At the same time, 
Musket swept down and then up, 
as if he had saluted its first flight, 
and had guarded him from danger. 
For a moment or so, the fluffy, short- 
tailed little falcon bobbed on_ his 
legs and turned uncertainly, one way 
and the other. Then he went run- 
ning—not hopping—toward a shrub. 
\ few hours later he was looking at 
the world from a perch in a tree. 
On the morning of June 1, when 
all five hawklets had left the box for 
the nearby trees, the male that I 
took to be the eldest, the first out 
of the nest, made the long flight to 
the woods. With the Musket and his 
mate as screaming escorts, one at 
either side, he flew high, straight 
across our pasture. As he neared the 
woods, he slowed and lost altitude; 
his wings were failing. The Musket’s 


-and the young 
falcon rose on a surge of strength 
and gained the tallest tree at the 


screams grew wilde 


edge of the woods. Musket and his 
mate settled in the top of the same 
tree and screamed again and again, 
“killee, killee, killee.” By the next 
evening, the last of the young fal- 
cons had flown to the woods. I did 
not see them or their parents again 
that summer. 

Once more, on June 8, I climbed 
to the nest box. On top of the dirty 
litter (chips, lizards’ feet, grasshop- 
pers’ wings, and a few frowzy brown 
feathers) was the female flicker’s first 
egg—clean and glossy white. Belore 
she could have laid the entire set, she 
and her mate had started incubation, 
whichever was on duty tap-tapping 
at the walls to pass the time’ away. 
It was a pleasant summer sound. 

THe Enp. 
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New Mexico, July 13, 1959 
Must Those 
Prairie Dogs Die? 


Tomorrow, city employes accompanied 
by men of the federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service are taking a trip out to the new 
Ashbaugh Park to poison a colony of 
prairie dogs. 

We wonder if that trip is really neces 
sary. The people of that part of Santa 
Fe have been living as neighbors with 
this group of rodents for years. The 
people haven't bothered the prairie dogs 
and the prairie dogs—to our knowledge 

haven't bothered the people. The only 
intercourse between mankind and the 
colony has been when an _ occasional 
nature-loving Casa Alegre resident 
strolled out and sat down to watch the 
curious little beasties perform. 

We realize that things will now be 
different. The 
been annexed into the new city park 


prairie dog colony has 


without anyone asking the dogs. We had 
presumed that would mean the odd 
little animals would find their home 
town overrun with youngsters of all 
ages and would—in prairie dog fashion 
pack up their pups and move off to a 
quieter site to found a new colony. 
We also thought of a story we heard 
about how Lubbock, Texas, had en- 
couraged the growth of a prairie dog 
colony at one of its parks and how more 
children came to watch the dogs at play 
than visit the zoo. And then we recol- 
lected how the Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce at some Colorado town “spon- 
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sored” a prairie dog colony and made it 
the community's top drawing card for 
tourists. 

thought, Santa Fe could 
follow suit 


Maybe, we 
somehow perhaps doing 
what it could to encourage our local 
colony to sort of share the new park 
with us. Since the prairie dog species is 
becoming extinct due to widespread 
range poisoning campaigns this might 
be the last chance of a lot of youngsters 
to see them. 

We are told, however, that prairie 
dogs might be the home of fleas which 
in turn might carry the bubonic plague. 
We are also told that prairie dogs some 
lherefore 
the prairie dogs can expect 
flakes dumped on the front door. An- 


other colony will be wiped out and the 


times carry rabies Tuesday 


cyanide 


species will be one step nearer to ex- 
tinction. 

We hesitate to be in the position of 
defending either bubonic plague or 
rabies. 

We might point out, however, that 
\lbuquerque hasn't been visited by the 
Black 
wilfully and deliberately plays host to 
several score guinea pigs at the city zoo 


Guinea pigs are just as popular with 


Death recently even though it 


fleas as prairie dogs. We might also 
point out that if the city really wants 
to make itself safe against animal borne 
diseases, the cyanide might also be ap 
plied to all our dogs and cats which 
also carry rabies; to our milk cows as 
potential spreaders of TB; to our horses, 
which could be harboring deadly sleep- 
ing sickness germs; to our bunnies as 
spreaders of rabbit fever, and so forth. 


Chickens should not be overlooked in 
this purification Although 
they don’t spread chickenpox they carry 
mites which spread all sorts of maladies. 
Poisoning the beef cattle would be next 
to strike a blow at ticks and Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. Somewhere in 


campaign. 


between someone should wipe out the 
beaver and muskrats—which carry fleas 
infested with tularemia We'd 
save the deer for last since they infect 


germs. 


people only with buck fever which, em 
barrassing, is seldom fatal. 

All of which is ridiculous, of course, 
and stated only to make the point that 
the arguments of rabies and fleas could 
be used with equal validity as the reason 
to wipe out anything that bears fur. 

In fairness to city officials, the prairie 
dog colony does create a problem. It 
doesn't fit into the plans drawn long 
ago for the park’s development and the 
city did, after all, pass a bond issue for 
a park and not a zoo. 

But, on the other hand, it’s a rare city 
which finds itself with a real, live prairic 
dog colony already thriving in a_ pro- 
posed park. It would seem to us wise 
to at least give the little animals a re- 
prieve while some head-scratching is 
done to see if someone can come up 
with some system of converting this 
peculiar natural resource into an asset 
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Prairie Dog Potential Seen 


To the Editor: 
Several ‘phone calls have come my 


way deploring the proposed action of 
Continued on page 236 
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The mother skink (left) watches over a young skink (right) that has just hatched. 


Photograph by the author. 


In a fascinating indoor project, a North 
Carolina family learns some new facts about 


A FAMILY OF 
SKINKS 


By John E. Keller* 


North Carolina the blue-tailed 
skink, Eumeces 


everywhere near wooded areas, suns 


fasciatus, darts 


itself on porches, stone walls, and 
garden paths. Few are ever caught, 
however, for the speed of these Little 
lizards is almost unbelievable and 
there is a certain cleverness, border 
ing upon intelligence, that enables 
them to avoid traps and that keeps 
them from blundering into capture. 


author, Professor of Spanish at the 1 


of North Carolina, Chapel Hill i ec 
nterested im nature ince s child t 
tucky. With hi year 

tucly us A 

ilso interested in natural 


We felt quite fortunate, therelore, 
in mid-July to find an extremely 
large one burrowing into the soft 
earth at the base of one of ow 
mulched tomato plants. She had ap- 
parently stolen from the nearby 
woods to lay her eggs in the garden. 
She made a dash for the trees and 
When 


my fingers finally pinned her to the 


all but made good her esc ape. 


ground and closed around her, she 
hissed and opened her jaws fero 
| 


L felt 


gave my torefinger. 


ciously quite plainly the 
pinch she 

This skink was in full maturity 
and measured nine-and-a-half inches 


from the tip of her nose to the end 


of her tail. She had long since out- 
grown the brilliant blue tail colora- 
tion common to the species from 
birth to early maturity and only the 
barest bluish tinge appeared in scat- 
tered spots. She was, all the same, 
a very handsome animal with her 
deep olive-colored scales streaked in 
the five golden lines that character- 
ize her species. Her scales glinted in 
the sun, mirror-like, and her eyes 
were jet-black and large. From time 
to time she thrust out a_ forked 
tongue, and her movements, when 
we put her into a terrarium, were 
sudden and nervous. 

The terrarium’s floor was covered 
with two inches of fine forest soil 
mixed with leaf mold. The top of 
a typewriter ribbon box served as a 
watering pan until the skink turned 
it upside down and coiled up_be- 
neath the soil with the box top as 
a kind of dome above her head. This 
box top was to have another use 
later. A mason jar laid on its side 
and supplied with water became the 
source of supply after that. 

Within two days the skink was 
hungry enough, or tame enough, to 
pounce fiercely upon grasshoppers 
and crickets let loose in the ter- 


THE FIVE-LINED SKINK 


The common five-lined skink, Eu- 
meces fasciatus, the subject of this 
article, is of the family Scincidae, 
the opaque-lidded skinks. There are 
three American species—all in the 
eastern United States, and nine Asi- 
atic species—all in southeastern Asia. 
The common five-lined skink ranges 
from southern Ontario, Canada and 
extreme southeastern New England, 
south to, but not including, Florida, 
and westward to Texas, Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota. 

This species courts and mates in 
early spring, and the eggs are laid 
after a gestation period of six or 
seven weeks. The eggs are laid in 
rotten logs or in loose soil several 
inches below the surface. Egg-laying 
is usually from early July to late 
August or possibly into early Septem- 
ber. Clutches of eggs number 2 to 18; 
smaller clutches are laid by smaller 
females; larger clutches by larger fe- 
males. The common five-lined skink 
hibernates during the winter in rotten 
logs or in the ground. It usually 
feeds upon spiders, small insects, in- 
sect larvae, and earthworms. 


-THe Eprror 
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rarium. Within a week she would 


even snatch them hastily from out 
fingers, but even so, could hardly be 
called tame. Any attempt to stroke 
her head or shiny back sent her tun- 
neling angrily into the soil and out 
of sight. 

On June 25, she laid 15 large, tan- 


nish eggs, so large, in fact, that we 
could hardly believe she could have 
laid them. know that 
skinks brood their eggs—a_ rare 
thing among lizards in this country 

but little has been written about 
the full care mother skinks accord 
their eggs. We watched, therefore, 
with the greatest interest. For ex- 
actly 40 days our skink watched over 


Zoologists 


her eggs. Each morning she would 


emerge from the leaf mold, push the 
box top over the little depression 
she had made for the eggs, coil her 
body around box and eggs, and set- 
tle down for a day of guarding. 
When insects were placed in the ter- 
rarium, she would rush to seize them, 
often upsetting the eggs and send- 
ing them rolling over the ground. 
Once her meal was over, she would 
return slowly to the nest, gently roll- 
ing the eggs back to it. 

Toward evening, or on days when 
she had stuffed herself with insects, 
she would burrow into the soil be- 
neath the nest and then thrust her 
head straight up through the eggs, 
ever mindful of her maternal duty. 
At night she shifted about beneath 


the soil and caused the eggs to sink 
into it so that most of them were 
underground. 

The amount of food a skink will 
eat surprised us. We fed her all she 
would take. One day, for example, 
she consumed three quite large wood 
grubs, two, three-inch-long red centi- 
pedes, five green grasshoppers, and a 
fat cricket. This meal puffed out 
the skink’s sides until she was forced 
to pant for breath, but the meal did 
not dull her appetite for long. The 
very next day she was ready to eat 
five large black crickets, two half- 
grown camel crickets, a rather long 
earthworm, and a plump female 
katydid, wings and all. Some food 
she promptly refused. Tent cater- 


The five-lined skink courts and mates in early spring. Photograph by John Gerard. 
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pillars were seized, shaken to death 


and spat out. 
skink wiped her muzzle repeatedly 
as if to remove something distasteful 
She refused bees, hard-backed beetles, 
ants, and a wasp. 

We had read that skinks may eat 
small vertebrates, but when a small 
toad was placed in the terrarium, 
by way of experiment, the skink only 
ran her tongue over the toad’s face, 
shook her head violently, and backed 
away 

Within 
eggs she was as fat as ever, and in 


a few days of laying her 


fact grew so well that she shed her 
skin twice — once on July 16, and 
again on August 5 

On July 28, we candled* the eggs 
to see if they were fertile. They were, 
for in each of the little leathery eggs 
held over a flashlight we could sec« 
a wriggling black line that seemed 
to pulsate with a regular rhythm 

On August 4, just 40 days after 
laid, the eggs began to 


They continued to do so for 


they were 
hatch 
the next three days until all 15 little 
lizards had emerged. The eggs would 
tremble a little, then a tiny pune 
ture appeared, and a stream of trans 
parent, watery substance ran out 
Ihe skin of the eggs sank in and 
out popped a tiny head, eyes tightly 
closed. Some babies took as long 
as two hours to wriggle free of the 
egg. Others, with a burst of energy, 
shot through the puncture in a se 
ond. All the babies came forth with 
a large and bloody afterbirth or the 
remains of that part of the egg from 
which they had been drawing sus 
These afterbirths shrank 
up, but remained clinging to the 


tenance 


babies’ bellies for a day or so, finally 
being absorbed entirely. 

The newly emerged lizards were 
quite weak and did nothing but li 
quietly on their backs, sides, or bel 
lies, breathing in fresh air with 
much pumping of the sides. 

As the first baby 
mother returned to her old nervous 


emerged, the 


wildness. She stayed even closer to 
the nest, and as the babies came into 
view, she literally lay upon them 
She crushed one to death with het 
weight, but did not remove it from 
the nest. We measured it and found 
that it was two-and-a-quarter inches 
long, a much larger baby than we 
had expected to see hatch 

The skink did not show affection 

The tert 


candling frot 
The Editor 


candlelight 
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Following this the 


for her young in the way that a dog 
or cat does, but she took a great in- 
terest in them. As they hatched, she 
touched them with her tongue and 
sometimes moved them with the end 
of her muzzle, and she kept them in 
her nest as well as she could. 

The young, on hatching, were a 
deep mahogany with the five golden 
Their tails 
blue, but 


stripes brightly defined 
were a pale and sickly 
within a matter of hours had taken 
on a vivid blue color. We won 
dered if the mother would eat het 
young, and as a precaution against 
any such attempt, we kept hei well 


supplied with insects, fat grubs, and 


National Audubon 
Society 
Requests Your Coopera- 
tion in Obtaining Infor- 
mation on Bald Eagles in 
Florida 


The Society wishes to find out 


what is the present status of the 
bald eagle as a nesting bird in 


Florida 


receiving an increasing number olf 


this because we have been 


letters and other inquiries on this 
subject, largely perhaps because of 
the publication of articles about 
bald eagles in recent years in Au 


Vagazine We, 
wish not only to obtain informa 


dubon therefore, 
tion from cooperators in Florida, 
but have enlisted the services of Dr. 
Richard | 
to make pe rsonal observations, and 


Cunningham of Miami 


ask that inlormation be mailed to 
him at 72 N.W 3rd 
Miami 35 
throughout the state We have 
asked Dr. Cunningham to report to 


Avenue 


Florida, by cooperators 


the Society (for our information) 
on (1) his own observations (2) 
the written records of others, and 
(3) the recollections and opinions 
The first task is to de 


termine how many bald eagles are 


of others 


in Florida this year, and how many 
t their 
raised to flying maturity. On receipt 


young are successfully 


of letter from each 
Cunningham, he will 


cooperator 
writing Dr 
send an information questionnaire 
to be filled out and returned to 
him. Each such cooperator may feel 
confident that the locations of 
known nests will not be made pub 
lic, or, in fact passed on to other 
persons 


Joun k. Terres, Editon 


earthworms, all of which she ate 
with her accustomed ravenousness. 
No baby was eaten. 

The last egg hatched three days 
after the first, and as the mother 
continued to cover the eggs, even as 
they hatched, some of the babies 
were hatched underground, with no 
harmful effects to them. Some of the 
young managed to crawl off and 
hide under bits of bark, and the 
mother did not attempt to bring 
them back. For the most part, how- 
ever, they remained in the nest and 
under the mother’s belly for three 
days. After that, one and all, they 
found the water jar and burrowed 
under it, coming out on excursions 
about the terrarium from time to 
time. The young skink on its sec- 
ond day of life, can run with true 
skink speed, and would do so if 
touched. 

We offered the young ones ter- 
mites from a rotting log in our 
hey eyed the insects with 
interest, and some even crawled over 
to investigate, running out their 
little forked tongues; however, they 
did not eat them. 

About this time we added a new 
member to the family but not to the 
same terrarium. My son, Jack, 
caught a large male skink, the dupli- 
cate in size, of the female. His 
head, however, was more triangular 
in shape with jaws that jutted far 
out from the side of his head. His 
head had more of a golden tinge 
than the female’s and he was even 
wilder. This may be explained by 
the fact that in catching him, my 
son allowed the lizard to snap off its 
tail. They do this in an attempt to 
escape, leaving the would-be captor 
holding a wriggling tail. Many es- 
cape in this way. 

The stump of the tail did not 
bleed, and by the next day it had 
healed over. Within another three 
days it had begun to grow, and it 
continued to do so a fraction of an 
inch a day. The male, perhaps due 
to its injury and the need for nour 


wot rds. 


.ishment, was as voracious as the fe- 


male. We had to keep him in a 
separate terrarium, for he tried to 
bite the female, perhaps in court- 
ship, but he was so rough with her 
that she lost eight scales and we 
thought it best to keep them apart. 

It was on the fourth day after 
hatching that the baby skinks de- 
cided to take nourishment. We cut 
up small earthworms and stuck the 
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pieces on the ends of broomstraws. 
When a bit of worm was placed near 
a baby skink, it snatched it quickly 
after carefully smelling it and touch- 
ing it with its tiny pink tongue. The 
tidbit would then be shaken and 
mouthed about until the baby de- 
cided to swallow it. After this it was 
easy to feed them for they began to 
take termites, ant eggs, very small 
grasshoppers, flies, and centipedes 
cut up with a razor into small pieces. 
We found that the food did not have 
to move, although the youngsters 
went for food that did, showing that 
they use their eyes in hunting as do 
most reptiles; still, when chopped 
earthworms or centipedes were left in 
the terrarium 
ant “eggs” 

The skink’s sense of smell is acute 
and their forked tongues, covered 
with the sensory 


and this was true of 
they soon disappeared. 


organs of smell, 
lead them to many foods. When out 
skinks found edible food, whether it 


A five-lined skink coils about her eggs. 
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moved about or not, they ate it. 

Once the young skinks reached 
this stage of development and activ- 
ity, we removed the mother. We 
decided we had better, for now with 
nine youngsters — all that survived 
of the 15 
crowded. Once, in rushing to seize 
a cricket, the mother snapped the 
tip off a baby’s tail when she stepped 


the terrarium was getting 


upon it. Her removal seemed the 
best course to pursue. Her function 
as guardian was at an end, anyway, 
In their natural habi- 
tat she would probably have been 


we believed. 


deserted by the young ones shortly 
after they had hatched. The pres- 
ence of skinks in the woods, as small 
as our babies, with no mother in evi 
dence, indicated this to us. 

And so our family of skinks broke 
up. The mother and the old male 
live contentedly in a large terrarium. 
We hope to observe their breeding 
habits, either this summer or the 


next. The nine young ones are 
growing rapidly, probably more rap- 
idly than they might have grown in 
the wild state, for we provide a 
steady and, no doubt, a heavier diet 
than most wild skinks get. We care- 
fully measure their rate of growth 
each weck, list the kinds of food 
they will eat, and are taming them 
satisfactorily. The 
picked up gently and they will lie 


young can be 


in the hand for as long as one cares 
to have them there. 

We hope to be able to take the 
skinks through the winter. They eat 
earthworms, and will even take 
chopped beef, and with such easily 
provided items, we have reason to 
believe that we shall succeed. 

Our children, Jack aged 12 and 
Laurie aged nine, cooperate in this 
project. By next year we hope to 
know as much about the life of the 
five-lined skink as anyone, anywhere. 

THe ENp 


Photograph by Jack Dermid. 


Unusual Adaptations of Wildlife 


By Edmund J. Sawyer* 


A’ an instance of intelligent be 
havior of wildlife, not attribu 
table to instinct, the following ex 
ample is among the foremost in my 
more than 60 years of experience as 
a field student of birds. 

On a small dry and remote ranch 
in the high cattle country of Mon 
tana, I once observed about a dozen 
yellow-headed blackbirds, a marsh 
inhabiting species, feeding on the 
bare ground beside a corral. All were 
in the unmistakable full plumage ol 
adults. In their midst was an old 
domestic hen busily scratching the 


hard earth for food. To my consid 


* Mr. Sawyer, a naturalist-artist and resident 
Burton, Washington, is a frequent contributor 
to Audubon Magazine His article I 
Crows published in our March-April 1959 issue 
stimulated many approving letters from our rea 
ers The Editor 


erable I then discovered 


that, after each brief period of the 


sul pl 1S¢ 


hen's scratching, the entire flock of 


yvellow-heads would instantly con- 
verge on the scratching spot to snap 
up the disclosed bits of food; all in 
exact imitation of a brood of hun- 
gry chickens wholly absorbed in feed- 


ing close about the head and feet of 


their provident mother. Incidentally, 


the old biddy was to all appearances 
the usual proud, devoted, and happy 
provider for a de pendent family. 
Standing some 80 feet from the busy 
scene, I watched and sketched the 
blackbirds as they alternately rushed 
together about the hen and then as 
quickly 


range of the scratching feet, to await 


stepped back just out of 


the next disclosure of scanty tidbits. 
To this day I have wondered just 
how this exceptional mass intelli- 


gence could have originated. 

However, there is some ground to 
suspect that incident is really not as 
uncommon as it appeared to me at 
the time. Possibly the most unusual 
circumstance was my own presence; 
few ranchers in that part of the 
country, present at such an occur- 
rence, would consider it worth more 
than a glance, if even that; certainly, 
not worth a word of comment. There 
were other surprising departures 
from their wild customs on the part 
of various birds and mammals; be- 
havior which seems largely attribu- 
table to the pronounced indifference 
of human neighbors. 

Of course, it is well known that 
wildlife tends to become fearless and 
confiding when food and protection 
are provided. It is perhaps a less 
familiar fact that complete ignoring 


Illustration of barnyard hen and yellow-headed blackbirds by the author. 


of their presence has a similar effect, 
often to an equal or even greater 
extent. Nowhere but about the doors 
of isolated ranch houses have I found 
horned larks as tame as chipping 
sparrows in an eastern garden and 
with similar crumb-gleaning habits. 
Only in the edge of lodgepole pine 
woods where cowboys occasionally 
cut corral poles and firewood have 
I had chipmunks, with no previous 
introduction, persistently gnaw at my 
pencil while I tried to sketch. Only 
there have I found a race of pine 
squirrels that had not learned to 
“swear” at human intrusion, ruffed 
grouse that could only with some 
difficulty be forced to fly. Where log 
ranch buildings stood near sloughs 
in sagebrush flats, willets and cur- 
lews were as tame as spotted sand- 
pipers. The ranchers knew well the 
large game animals and hunted them 
in season. They also knew the three 
“varmints”—cougar, coyote, and mag- 
pie. Marked for persecution, all 
these remained wild. For the most 
part, so far as the ranchers were 
concerned, little other wildlife had 
any noteworthy existence. In the 
feud with predators, especially coyo- 
tes, the dogs of cattlemen and sheep- 
herders are as one with their owners. 
Yet a certain young coyote obviously 
recognized an essential difference be- 
tween the usual half-breed collie of 
the ranches and my unprejudiced 
cocker spaniel. This coyote adopted 
my “Chickey,” on first sight, as a 
playmate; their friendly feeling was 
mutual. 


Citing the yellow-headed blackbird 
incident recalls to mind another case 
of a somewhat broadly similar char- 
acter. This occurred while I was 
resident park naturalist of Yellow- 
stone Park. 
number of the park rangers. Snow 
lay deep all around a large haystack 
from which rangers were daily feed- 
ing a surrounding herd of elk. The 
stack had been fairly honeycombed 
\s the hay-forks uncovered 
could be seen 


It was witnessed ‘by a 


by mice. 
them the 
scurrying to hide deeper in the ever- 
diminishing stack. A sparrow hawk 
was quick to discover the unusual 
supply of food. Day alter day it was 


rodents 


seen standing bold and alert on the 
only convenient and advantageous 
perch from which it could spy and 
pounce on luckless mice as they were 
routed from hiding—the antlers of 
a great bull elk! THE ENb 
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LUDLOW GRISCOM—THE MAN 

Continued from page 201 
partment, he accepted a job in the 
Fish Department, but was soon 
transferred to the Bird Department. 
During the ensuing ten years he had 
invaluable training in ornithology 
under Frank M. Chapman. 

During this period he became 
President of the Linnaean Society, 
and took part in numerous Central 
American and Mexican expeditions 
for the Museum. He developed as in- 
tense an interest in plants as in birds 
and became an expert botanist, es- 
pecially on orchids and sedges. Lud- 
low’s knowledge of plants and _ his 
remarkable ability at swift identifica- 
tion of them was probably equal to 
his skill in identifying birds. 

One day Ludlow and Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy were traveling 
east toward Montauk, Long Island, 
at some 50 miles an hour. Murphy 
suddenly said, “Ludlow, what is 
that white flower we just went by in 
the shoulder of the road?”’ Ludlow, 
without stopping the car, still going 
at 50 miles an hour, looked through 
the back window and said, “That is 
(such and such) indigenous to Switz- 
erland and that is the first record of 
it in this country.” He stopped the 
car within a quarter-mile, backed 
up, and verified his observation. 


At one time Ludlow said to Mrs. 
Griscom, “I think I will quit being 
an ornithologist and concentrate on 
botany.” She said to him, “Ludlow, 
the ornithologist looks up and the 
botanist looks down, and with the 
increasing hazards on our roads, I 
suggest you remain an ornithologist!” 
He did. 

There 10,000 
specimens on sheets in his collec- 
tions. He went with Dr. M. L. 
Fernald of Harvard’s Gray Herbar- 
ium on several trips to Labrador and 
Newfoundland. On the third such 
trip on a tiny coastal steamer he met 
Edith Sumner Sloan, who was on het 
sixth trip to teach school in the out- 
posts of the Grenfell Mission. 
Fourteen months later they were 
married, in September 1926. From 
the following November to February 
they were at Barnegat, New Jersey 
every Sunday. Throughout his life 
Ludlow would Mrs. Gris- 
com, “I have an intellectual curiosity 
as to what to do on Sunday.” From 
February to April they were in 
Panama on a two-masted schooner 


were ove! dried 


say to 


while he collected birds among the 
Pearl Islands. Birds were a party to 
“the honeymoon!” 

In 1927, Ludlow was invited by 
Dr. Thomas Barbour of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
to accept a life appointment with the 
title of Research Ornithologist, to 
assist him, at the outset, in the reor- 
ganization of that museum. While 
in Cambridge, Ludlow had the 
privilege of a key to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, where he is now buried, 
so that he could go in there to look 
for birds at any time. He became 
President of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, at the time of its 
difficult change to the Museum of 
Science. It was apparently the strain 
of responsibility in this connection 
that brought on his first stroke in 
1949. The citation from the museum 
later said that he had “almost given 
his life” for it. 

In World War I, Ludlow was a 
second lieutenant involved in the 
sending of propaganda leaflets aloft 
in balloons over the German lines. 
In World War II, while at Harvard, 
he organized some 30 translators in 
foreign languages to translate articles 
from foreign language newspapers 
and periodicals — between the fall of 
France and the attack at Pearl Har- 
bor — for the purpose of finding out 
what the foreign language people 
were saying. During this time of 
military secrecy, the father of a 
friend of his came to him, saying 
that his son had written from a 
place where he had seen a manatee 
in captivity and a bird which he 
described. The son had suggested 
that his father take the letter to 
Ludlow. Ludlow at once informed 
the father where the son was. He 
said that he was on a boat off the 
coast of British Guiana, that he had 
landed there; and had probably writ- 
ten from Georgetown. All of this 
was later verified. 


One of Ludlow’s most intimate 
friends until his death in 1931 was 
Maunsell Crosby of Rhinebeck, New 
York, who joined with him in the 
expedition to the Pearl Islands, 
Panama, in 1927 and at whose home 
in Rhinebeck Ludlow was a frequent 
visitor. On those occasions friends 
resident in Rhinebeck came in for 
the evening and Ludlow entertained 
them at the piano. The next day, at 
dawn, after some five cups of coffee, 


Continued on page 238 
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Little is known about the effects of some parasites on 
birds. An entomologist suggests that ornithologists 
can help by studying 


SOME INSECT 
PARASITES OF BIRDS 


a 


~ 


Top view of a female Mexican chicken bug, Haematosiphon inodorus, which lives as 
a parasite on owls and the California condor. 


Other members of the bug family parasitize cliff swallows, whose nests are often 
teeming with them, Phctograph by Tom McHugh. 


_# 


By Robert D. Lee* 


HE lives of most wild birds are 

affected by insects. Not all birds 
are known as insect eaters, yet nearly 
every kind of bird is the unwilling 
host to one or more kinds of blood- 
sucking arthropods. Such creatures 
as lice, mites, fleas, and bedbugs live 
on domestic as well as on wild fowl. 
A given species of insect may or may 
not be found on both types of birds. 
The common sticktight flea, Echid- 
nophaga gallinacea, has been taken 
from many wild fowl as well as from 
ordinary poultry. On the other hand 
certain types of lice usually found 
on wild birds are seldom if ever 
taken from poultry. Some insects are 
“host specific’ for a special bird; 
for example, one kind of bedbug 
may be found only on white-throated 
swifts, another on chimney swilts. 


My interest in the association of 
bedbugs and birds was aroused by an 
article written by Dr. R. L. Usinger 
of the University of California who 
reported** for the first time the col- 
lection of the Mexican chicken bug 
from the nests of two native Ameri- 
can birds, the California condor and 
the great horned owl. This small, 
brown bug, known to science as 
Haematosiphon inodorus, is sup- 
posedly common in poultry houses 
of the southwestern United States 
and in Mexico. Since its description 
in 1892 by Prof. Alfredo Duges, no 
one had published taking this bed- 
bug from anything but poultry until 
Dr. Usinger’s discovery. 

Although the Mexican chicken 
bug may become a nuisance to poul- 
try raisers, relatively few specimens 
are represented in museum collec- 
tions. Next to nothing was known 
about the life history of this strange 
little creature, and since we, like 
most other naturalists, have a pro- 
digious bump of curiosity, we were 
anxious to know more about the 
little-known insect. Even though it 
is a member of the bedbug family, 
this species is in a separate sub- 
family from that of the human bed- 
bug because of the unique location 
of the opening of the female repro- 
ductive organs in the middle of the 


When this article was written, the author was 
in the Department of Entomology, School of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Loma Linda, 
California.—The Editor 

** “Native Hosts of the Mexican Chicken Bug, 
Haematosiphon inodora (Duges),” Pan-Pacific En- 
tomologist, Vol. 23, No. 3, p. 140, 1947 
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top side of its abdomen; in most 
other members of this family the 
opening is to one side of the middle 
on the underside of the abdomen. 
Another difference in the Me 
chicken bug is the long feeding 
mouthparts which almost reach the 
rear pair of its legs. One of the col- 
lections of this bug reported by Dr. 
Usinger was from horned owls’ nests 
in the abandoned tin mine region 
south of Corona, California, less 
than an hour’s drive from our office 
in Loma Linda. With two of the 
other members of our department, 
we started on our way. 

\fter having searched for some 
time without success for horned 
owls’ nests in the old tin mine area, 
my companions — Raymond Ryck 
man and Ken Arakawa — and I had 
a council. There just didn’t seem to 
be any nests here, let alone any bugs. 
\ few miles north of us there were 
high, sandy-clay cliffs standing neat 
the Santa Ana River. There the flat 
river valley rose sharply like an 
adobe wall reaching 35 to 40 feet to 
the top. On the crest of the cliff 
several rows of tall eucalyptus trees, 
standing like soldiers at inspection, 
peered down at the narrow belt of 
water below. The place seemed like 
an ideal location for owls. 

When we reached the bottom ol 
the cliff, we could see what appeared 
to be 12 to 15 miniature caves lo 
cated about six to ten feet from the 
top. White guano was splashed 
about at the foot of the cliff below 
some of the holes, and typical casts 
of barn owls were scattered on the 
ground. It looked as though we had 
hit a likely substitute anyway. 

By making a human chain and 
lowering the lightest of us (by a 
prejudiced vote I was elected) ove 
the edge of the cliff, we were able to 
search the shallow depths of the 
nearest nest. Let me assure you that 
pawing around the inside of an 
abandoned barn owl nest nearly 
30 feet from good, level ground is by 
no means an idle sport, especially if 
you are dangling pendulously by the 
ankles upside down. After some 
vigorous grunting I decided there 
were no bugs in that hole, and was 
hauled to the top 

Our chain was too short to reach 
the next nest, however, we were able 
to borrow a length of good, sturdy 
rope from one of the nearby resi 
dents. At last, after several trips 

Continued on page 224 
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Collecting insects from birds’ nests is not always an easy task. Here the author 
makes his way to the nest of a white-throated swift. Photograph by C. T. Ames. 


Nest and eggs of a white-throated swift, photographed by Wright M. Pierce. Prac- 
tically nothing is known of the life history of Synxenoderus comosus, the parasitic 
bug found in the nests of white-throated swifts. 


THE GILA MONSTER 


What are the facts about our only poisonous lizard? Rarity is only one reason for 
legally protecting an animal whose behavior does not justify its unfortunate name. 


By Charles M. Bogert 
(PART Il) 


N addition to allegedly having a 

poisonous breath or being able 
to spurt its mouth, 
other outlandish powers were attri 
buted to the Gila monster by early 
inhabitants of the Southwest. Its 
forked tongue was said to be a sting, 


venom from its 


and that the lizard could jump high 
enough to bite a man on the hand 
It was virtually impossible to kill 
the creature, it was an omen of ill 
luck, and in addition it had super 
natural influences over the weather. 
Any animal 
butes is obviously well qualified as 


possessing such attri 


a monster, and those who knew ol 
this monster's prevalence in the val 
ley of the Gila River around Phoenix 
may have added the prefix. By 1873, 
two decades after the Gadsden Pu 
chase, the name was so well estab 
lished that a fairly lengthy article 
entitled, “The Gila Monster,” ap 
peared in a newspaper in San Diego, 
California. Parodying the yarns to 
be heard in Arizona at the time the 
account relates, “I’ve seed a lizzard 
that could out-pizen any frog o1 
toad in the world 


The less timorous individuals who 
encountered a Gila monster, its sin 
ister if not entirely warranted repu 
tation now augmented by its name, 
undoubtedly felt duty bound to kill 
it. Scarcely ten years after Cope gave 
it the name, Heloderma suspectum 
a naturalist voiced his belief that 
this slow-moving lizard, with peculi 
arities that render it easy to capture 
“will ere long become extinct.” The 
warning has been repeated from time 
to time by those who failed in 
thei 
Others certain that 
commercial exploitation of the liz 
ard by dealers attempting to supply 


efforts to find specimens 


were equally 


the demands of museums, zoos, side 
shows, and circuses were decimating 
the populations. 

In 1924 a nev report that one 
dealer in Phoenix, Arizona, had 200 
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Gila monsters on hand was head 
lined, “Enterprising Phoenician sees 
bie future in Gila monster business 

There can be little doubt that 
commercial collectors have reduced 
the number of Gila monsters in 
habiting Arizona. Furthermore many 
Gila monsters attempting to cross 
highways at night, have been killed 
by automobiles The clearing ol 
land for farming or other uses has 
undoubtedly destroyed some of the 
habitats formerly available to the 
lizards. Nevertheless Gila monsters 
still turn up within the limits of 
Tucson, a city with a history of hu 
man habitation antedating the a1 
rival of Mexican settlers in 1776 and 
now supporting a human population 
of 150,000, if the suburbs are in 
cluded. 

[The ability of the Gila monste1 
to continue living in places infested 
with people is not inexplicable. Its 
survival under such conditions can 
not be attributed to its being poten 
tially dangerous. However effective 
the venom apparatus may have been 
as a protective device in the past, it 
is relatively useless in its defense 
against man. In fact, it became a 
liability when this newcomer arrived 
on the scene. In essence man placed 
a price on the lizard’s head, first 
because he believed that any veno- 
mous creature should be extermina 
ted, and later because the demand 
for Gila monsters as interesting ex 
hibits encouraged their commercial 
must look for 


survival 


exploitation. So we 
other 
value, many of which probably be- 
result ol 


characteristics of 
came enhanced as _ the 
natural selection during the millions 
of years of the lizard’s adjustments 
to changing environments. 


The advantages of the pattern and 
coloration of the Gila monster, for 


example, become apparent only when 
the creature is seen in its natural 
habitat. 
night these lizards are large enough 
to be conspicuous. However, as more 


On a paved highway at 


than one reptile collector has dis- 


covered, the Gila monster olten 


manages to crawl off the pavement 
before it can be intercepted, and 
then it seems to vanish. Sometimes 
the reptile can be located sitting 
quietly at the base of a shrub. There 
it becomes apparent why it was so 
difficult to locate. The network of 
black contrasts sharply with the yel- 
lowish or pink elements of the pat- 
tern causing it to blend so effectively 
with the background of disintegrat- 
ing rock and shadows that the eye 
does not detect the outline of the 
lizard’s body. This is true whethe 
the lizard is seen by moonlight or in 
the beam of a flashlight. The Gila 
monsters we usually notice are those 
crossing open areas. We shall never 
know how many remain unnoticed, 
lying at rest or moving slowly in 
the broken shadows of the desert 
shrubs or the rocky areas of their 
normal habitats. 


The Gila monster’s avoidance of 
direct sunlight has surely contributed 
significantly to its simultaneous 
avoidance of man. During the cooler 
days of spring, or when it is raining 
or the sky is overcast during the 
summer months, Gila monsters ven- 
ture out during the day. Much of 
their foraging seems to be carried 
out after dark, with their rather 
acute sense of smell playing a more 
important role than vision in seek- 
ing out the nests of birds, mammals, 
or reptiles. The forked tongue, like 
that of snakes and some other liz- 
ards, serves to pick up and carry 
odorous particles to special organs 
in the roof of its mouth. Sensations 
of odor are carried to its brain at 
least as effectively as they are from 
the end organs in the breathing pas- 
sages of man and other animals that 
sample the air as it is drawn into 
the lungs. The Gila monster's sense 
of smell permits it to locate the 
buried nests of turtles and lizards, 
from which the eggs are excavated 
and devoured. The eggs of quail 
and other birds that nest on the 
ground, also located by means of 
scent, provide much of the suste- 
nance of Gila monsters. In the lab- 
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oratory it has been shown that a 
hungry Gila monster can follow the 
path of an egg that has been dragged 
over the sand. Odorous trails may 
lead them to the nests of round- 
tailed ground squirrels, where the 
juveniles are seized and devoured. 
This capacity to forage at night 
reduces chance encounters with en- 
emies more restricted to activities 
during the day, and at the same 
time allows the Gila monster to es- 
cape overheating and possible mois- 
ture loss. From some standpoints 
this reptile seems ill-adapted to arid 
regions despite its long occupancy 
of the 
deserts. In the remote past, climates 
in the area were more humid, and 
the deserts came into existence 
gradually, with a trend toward in- 
creasing aridity that may have en- 
compassed 40 to 50 million years. 


areas we now classify as 


The slow change in climatic condi- 
tions was accompanied by changes 
in the plants and animals. With 
meager and uncertain 
precipitation, coupled with rapid 
run-off and evaporation, all living 
things in the area either evolved the 
means to endure droughts or faced 
the alternatives of withdrawal or ex- 


increasingly 


tinction. 


Obviously, the Gila monster nei- 
ther withdrew nor became extinct, 
but it may have modified its habits, 
along with its capacity to avail itself 
of the sporadic abundance of food 
by storing excess energy as fat. In the 
spring breeding birds, 
mammals, and reptiles, during more 
or less normal years, it cannot be 
dificult for a Gila monster to en- 
gorge itself at frequent intervals. Un- 


seasons of 


der such conditions a food reserve 
is accumulated and stored in fat 
bodies that extend from the body 
cavity into the tail, vastly increasing 
its circumference. With food on its 
shelves so to speak, the lizard is pre- 
pared if necessary to retire to the 
sanctum of an underground burrow, 
sitting it out when it is too hot, too 
dry, or too cold to be on the surface. 
Captives, under less favorable condi- 
tions, fast without ill effects for over 
half a year, and there are reasons 
for suspecting that a well nourished 
Gila monster might endure three 
years of drought. Where birds and 
mammals consume large quantities 
of energy to heat their bodies, vir- 
tually all the heat a reptile requires 
is absorbed from external sources. 
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This capacity for prolonged quies- 
cence underground means that the 
Gila monster can also conserve its 
water. Lung surfaces must be kept 
moist, and in a dry atmosphere some 
water is evaporated and expelled 
from the body with every breath. 
The advantage for a Gila monster in 
seeking cover lies in the fact that 
even in deserts there is enough mois- 
ture in porous soils to maintain the 
relative humidity at high levels in 
underground burrows. While resting 
at lower temperatures in a moisture- 
laden atmosphere evaporation is re- 
duced to the minimum. By restrict- 
ing its summer activities largely to 
the hours of darkness when tempera- 
tures are lower and relative humidi- 
ties are higher, and coming to the 
surface by day only after rains or 
when the sky is overcast and the air 
is moisture-laden, the Gila monste1 
avoids desiccation. 

If we consider these facts we can 
explain why Gila monsters have 
never turned up in California, It’s not 
because the Colorado River is any 
barrier, for these lizards can swim. 
Moreover, a few have turned up in 
Nevada and southwestern Utah west 
of the river. A glance at maps de- 
picting the rainfall provides the an- 
swer.* On the California side of the 
desert the bulk of the precipitation 
falls during the cool winter months. 
In Arizona the rainy season is during 
the summer months when tempera- 
tures are high enough for a reptile 
to be active. Where Tucson receives 
an average of over six inches from 
\pril to September, there is progres- 
sively less summer rain in the desert 
as you go westward, with a drop to 
less than an inch-and-a-half at Yuma 
at the boundary of California. If we 
compare the distribution of summer 
rainfall with a map showing where 
Gila monsters occur we discover that 
the lizards are not found where the 
warm-season rainfall drops below an 
average of two inches. 


Now we can explain the apparent 
paradox of a lizard from the desert 
seeking out a puddle in which to 
rest. With a long history of moisture 
conservation ingrained in its habits, 
but without a moisture-laden burrow 
lined with moist sand in which to 
seek refuge, the Gila monster resorts 
to the next best substitute. Under 
caged conditions in zoos or labora- 


* See page 163 of the July-August issue. 


tories this usually means that the 
lizard spends much of its time in any 
sort of water receptacle provided. 
Because it must retreat from cold 
during the winter, avoid excessive 
heat during the daylight of most 
summer days, and remain in seclu- 
sion during droughts, a large part of 
the Gila monster’s life is devoted to 
resting. Despite its feast-or-famine ex- 
istence, not so disturbing when those 
reserves in the tail can be drawn on, 
it is probable that Gila monsters at- 
tain great age. One lived 25 years in 
a university laboratory, and we have 
an old-timer at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History that is 21.5 
inches in length, just a quarter-of-an 
inch under the maximum size that 
can be authenticated. One toe is 
missing, and probably from countless 
escapes into rocky shelters the skin 
is worn off the bony plates on the 
head. There is no way to determine 
how old this veteran really is, but it 
may easily have passed the _half- 
century mark when Bill Miller 
caught it on his ranch in the Pelon- 
cillo Mountains of New Mexico, 


Around Tucson and Phoenix and 
other areas densely populated by 
human beings, Gila monsters manage 
to hold on, but it is doubtful 
whether many reach such old ages. 
Females may rarely attain the size 
that permits them to lay the five 
to seven eggs that have served to 
perpetuate the species. In the un- 
disturbed areas, Gila monster popu- 
lations are probably not seriously 
depleted, and because of their secre- 
tive habits they are not likely to be. 
With their venom apparatus, the 
bone-studded skin, and markings 
that aid in their concealment under 
suitable conditions, they are ade- 
quately protected from enemies other 
than man. With the realization that 
the lizard is a monster in name only, 
and a creature of considerable in- 
terest that need not be ruthlessly 
killed, the state of Arizona has wisely 
sought by law to protect the Gila 
monster. 

In view of the fact that few human 
beings have been bitten except those 
handling captives, it is perhaps iro- 
nical that the law may afford as 
much protection for man as it does 
for the Gila monster, the only lizard 
in the United States ever to be 
doubly protected, through its venorn 
apparatus and through legislation. 

—TuHE ENpb 
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A jackdaw that has recovered lives in freedom but comes to the author for its meals. Photograph by A. C. Littlejohns. 


An English woman tells of her experiences By Katharine Tottenham* 


in establishing a clinic for wild birds 


()' the three ancient precepts of 
“Vermintrude,” a sparrow fledgeling, learns to take food from the author's finger. the physic ians—To cure some- 
Photograph by Leila Green. times; To relieve often; To comfort 

always—the amateur bird doctor can 

usually hope to achieve littke more 

than the first. Even today we know 

so litthe about what makes a_ bird 

tick that treating it as a patient must 

be a matter of trial and error, and 

the onus for weighting the scales one 

way or another rests in the last resort 

with the bird itself. If it decides to 

live then it will live under the most 

fantastic conditions. A classic ex 

ample of this was shown by an 

English robin that lived and bred 


"Many of our readers will remember Mrs 
lottenham’s previous article, “The Oil Menace 
which told of her discovery of a method of saving 
the lives of birds whose plumage is soaked with 
ul. It appeared in the January-February 1959 
issue of Audubon Magazine.—The Editor 
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for three seasons while carrying a 
sliver of wood diagonally through 
its body; by some unknown mis- 
chance the point had penetrated the 
bird’s breast and emerged in the 
middle of its back, having miracu- 
lously by-passed the vital organs. 
The aviculturist has problems 
enough when illness strikes one of 
his pets but these captive birds are 
at least tame and accustomed to hu- 
man hands. Nursing wild birds pre- 
sents the additional problem of fear. 
This must be conquered if the pa- 
tient is to be treated at all, but it is 
not so difficult because of an inex- 
plicable bond that often springs up 
between humans and birds; an odd 
affinity that, obviously, owes nothing 
to any physical likeness but may be 
due to the avian capacity for extra- 
sensory perception (otherwise tele- 
pathy), which has recently been put 
forward as an explanation for many 
hitherto unexplained mysteries of 
bird behavior. I believe this to be 
true. The amazing aerial evolutions 
of a. flock of red-backed sandpipers 
is more easily understood on the 
basis of control by a so-called “mass 
mind.” Some people have an un 
conscious horror of birds which is 
outwardly unnoticeable but discern 
ible by the hypersensitive individual 
bird, giving it an uneasy feeling 
which it expresses in wildness. Other 
people with the best will in the 
imagina 
tion and experience that would give 


world lack the necessary 


them enough confidence to handle 
the delicate bundles of palpitating 
feathers. The average person with 
a gentle touch will find birds easy 
to manage alter a little practice. Con 
fidence inspires confidence, and slow 
decisive movements and a calm voice 
will soothe the wildest breast. 

By establishing a small-scale home 
clinic for wild birds the amateur can 
make a very real contribution to 
bird conservation, and at the same 
time has unique opportunities for 
various at close 


studying species 


range. Road casualties and strayed 
or orphaned fledgelings will probably 
outnumber all other visitors; at least 
that is my own experience, and both 
knowledge and skill if a 
high percentage of recoveries are to 
I have kept a list ol 


birds treated over a period of several 


require 
be achieved. 


years, detailing the symptoms, the 
action taken to cure them, the diet, 
and the final result. This list shows 


a steady upgrade from a miserable 
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10 per cent to a present high of 80 
per cent of patients completely re- 
covered and released. 

The nursery department is per- 
haps the most fascinating and re- 
warding side of wild bird care. 
Young _ birds tame very 
quickly and accept a human as a 
large and ungainly parent, perching 
on a forefinger and looking up with 
complete trust to meet the eyes of 
this enormous creature who provides 


become 


odd but tasty food and tries to chir- 
rup with such discordant results. 
Whatever our views on birds in 
cages, it must be admitted that with- 
out the cagebird keeper and_ the 


manufacturers who supply his de- 


mands the care of wild birds in 
temporary captivity would be much 
more difficult than it actually is. 
Commercially packaged seeds, insect 
nectar are 
easily obtained nowadays, and there 
are even special rearing foods for the 
young of most species. Gone are the 
days I squeamishly remember when 
mashing earthworms, insects, and 
hard-boiled egg and biscuit meal was 
a daily task. Now I have a larder 
of packages that provides for the 
arrival of almost any species of bird. 

Apart from 
shapes of aviaries, cages, and pens 


> 2 


foods, and recipes for 


various sizes and 


Continued on page 4 


“Piper,” a hand-reared magpie is the personification of mischief. Photograph by 
A. C. Littlejohns. 


BIRD FINDING WITH 
Sowall Pettingill 


WHERE TO GO 
WHEN TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 


The Black-backed (arctic three-toed) 
Woodpecker 


I was over two years ago that | 
expressed in this column my dis 
appointment at never having seen the 
black-backed, 


woodpecker and appealed to you to 


arctic three-toed, o1 
suggest good places for this peculi 
Now, thanks to 
your responses and a little search 


arly elusive bird 


ing on my own, I have information 
on what I believe to be the best area 
for the bird in the United States. 
And happily this spot turns out to 
be fine for other birds, too. I'll come 
to these matters presently after mak 
ing some introductory remarks. 

lo begin with, two events o 
curred shortly after | made my ap 
peal. 


also their 


I was shown a pair of birds, 
nest, in Michigan. (For 
information on this nest, see The 
Wilson Bulletin for June, 1958, vol 
70, pp. 195-196.) The arctic three 
toed woodpecker has been given a 
new name. It’s the black-backed 
three-toed woodpecker. This un 
fortunately cumbersome, 5-word, 30 
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THE CONNECTICUT 
LAKES REGION 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Alter H. N. Holberg ) 


letter appellation—the longest for 
any North American 
bestowed by the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union’s committee on avian 
Though the name 


stand as official and should 


species—was 


nomenclature. 
must 
always be used when making any 
initial reference to the bird, for the 
sake of easier reading here I shall 
speak of it black- 
backed woodpecker, or just the 
black-back. 

Known to science as Picoides arcti- 
cus, the black-backed woodpecker is 
North 
inhabiting the cool coniferous forests 
Alaska and 
south into northern Maine, the 
White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, the Adirondacks of New York, 
Upper Michigan, northern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, and the moun- 
tains of northwestern Wyoming and 


as simply the 


strictly a American spec ies, 


from Newfoundland to 


central California. Except for a few 
sporadic movements southward dur- 
ing the winter from forests in the 
eastern part of its range, the black- 
back is a year-round resident of this 


habitat. Unlike most wide-ranging, 


essentially non-migratory land birds, 
it is a monotypic species—that is, its 
entire population is so uniformly the 
same in all physical and behavioral 
characteristics as to be indivisible 
into races or subspecies. Thus the 
black-back you might see in Maine 
would be practically identical in all 
respects to the black-back you might 
later see in California. 

Though the black-back inhabits 
coniferous forests, not every forest is 
suitable. For this woodpecker the 
forest must be open and have decay- 
ing trees and dead stubs for foraging 
and nesting purposes. In the far 
western part of its range the mature 
stands of lodgepole pine, noted for 
the lack of dense canopy, comprise 
the bird’s principal habitat. They 
have sufficient openness and, being 
mature, an adequate number of de- 
cadent trees. In parts of its mid- 
western range, mature stands of jack 
pine, with similar characteristics, 
tend to satisfy the bird’s needs. In 
the northern and eastern parts of its 
range the forests which meet the 
bird’s requirements are the dense 
stands of spruce and balsam-fir that 
border upon or enclose tracts of 
timber that have been burned or 
lumbered and now have an abun- 
dance of dead stubs, and (in the 
case of lumbered tracts) scattered 
live trees left for re-seeding. Oc- 
casionally spruce-fir forests next to 
lakes, streams, or roads have the 
necessary exposed stubs. 


Nowhere throughout its range is 
the black-backed woodpecker a com- 
monly observed species. In Michigan, 
for example, only three nests have 
ever been found and the sight of 


any individual is still worthy of 
note; and yet in Michigan statewide 
bird surveys by many qualified par- 
ticipants have been conducted for 
decades. The reasons for the paucity 
of information are several. The 
black-back’s habitat is specialized, 
notably limited, and off the beaten 
path (lodgepole pine forests are or- 
dinarily confined to high elevations 
on mountains; burned and lumbered 
tracts are in wilderness areas). The 
bird itself is quite sedentary, nor- 
mally staying in one habitat the year 
round, and is comparatively quiet, 
having only a few vocalizations such 
as the staccato kip or kuck uttered 
singly or in series and a kingfisher- 
like rattle. Still another reason, I 
believe, is the sparsity of the popula- 
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tion. Each pair of black-backs, like 
pairs of other woodpeckers, requires 
a wide area of its own for feeding 
purposes; but the black-back’s habi- 
tat, being so specialized and limited, 
is not extensive enough to support 
as many pairs as some of the more 
generalized and widespread habitats 
of other woodpecker species. 

My appeal for information on the 
black-backed woodpecker brought 
letters about observations in only 
five states, principally in Maine and 
New Hampshire. The most exciting 
letter was from Edith M. Halberg 
about the success she and her hus- 
band had in finding black-backs in 
the Connecticut Lakes country in 
extreme northern New Hampshire. 
They discovered altogether five nests 
in 1957 alone! Included with the 
letter was a little booklet they had 
written and a detailed map by her 
husband pointing out the exact spots 
for the birds. This was almost too 
good to be true. Although I had 
mentioned the Connecticut Lakes 
country in my eastern guide as a 
place for the species, I was privately 
skeptical about it. On the basis of 
what I have since learned from the 
Halbergs and others and from my 
own experience, I can say that the 
Connecticut Lakes country is prob- 
ably the best place for black-backed 
woodpeckers in the United States. 
If there are as good or better places 
in the neighboring part of Maine, I 
am unaware of them. 


The country has already been 
briefly described in my book, “A 
Guide to Bird Finding East of the 
Mississippi,” and shown to be the 
attractive wilderness that it is, but 
I must elaborate on one aspect. 
Much of the area has long been sub- 
ject to continuous lumbering through 
the ownership and operations of the 
St. Regis Paper Company. There are, 
therefore, varied stages of forest re- 
growth after cutting, beginning with 
shrubs and followed first by aspens 
and birches and finally spruce and 
balsam-fir, the climax growth. Any 
bird finder who has visited a site of 
perennial lumbering will readily 
recognize here the opportunities af- 
forded by the different habitats 
(and correspondingly different birds) 
which these stages of regrowth pro- 
vide, and by the usual network of 
logging roads which give ready ac- 
cess. 

Considering the extent of lumber- 
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ing activity and consequefiftut-over 
tracts with the lone trees left for 
re-seeding and the dead stubs, it is 
understandable why the Connecticut 
Lakes country is so attractive to 
black-backed woodpeckers. Since 1951 
the Halbergs have seen 77 adults 
and have found 20 occupied nests, 
the majority in dead spruces, a few 
in dead birches, and one in a living 
birch. (Black-back nests have been 
reported from other parts of the 
country in live conifers—e.g. jack 
pine—and in telephone poles). The 
entrance holes have been from 3 to 
30 feet from the ground, though 
generally from 10 to 15 feet. 

How did the Halbergs find so 
many adults and nests? By searching 
for many days during the nesting 
season over miles of recently cut-over 
tracts. Their chief method of find- 
ing nests was to listen for occupant 
broods whose constant clamor could 
be heard many yards away. May 24 
has been their earliest date for 
broods, June 26 the latest. 


Last June, Phillips Street and | 
explored some of the Connecticut 
Lakes country, my chief purpose 
being to find a black-back nest. With 
the guidance of Fred Scott, we de- 
voted one whole day (June 8) to 
searching along various logging 
roads, in his car and on foot. We 
followed particularly the roads along 
which the Halbergs had their suc- 
cesses: (1) To East Inlet, reached 
by driving north on US Route 3, 
taking the first right after passing 
the entrance to Camp Idlewild on 
Second Connecticut Lake, proceed- 
ing to the Fire Warden’s cabin, then 
following the road south, east, and 
north in that order to a bridge over 
East Ir'et and then north again 
(very rough road). (2) To Scott Bog, 
reached by driving north instead of 
south from the Fire Warden's cabin. 
We found no _ black-back nests, in 
spite of our efforts, but Fred showed 
us two recently occupied nests which 
the Halbergs had found. Early the 
next morning, Phil and I went again 
over the road to Scott Bog, driving 
slowly and listening. This time luck 
was with us when the clatter of a 
lively black-back brood greeted out 
ears above the sound of the moving 
car. Their nest was 30 feet up in a 
live white birch, about 100 feet from 
the road. 

The fact that we found what I was 
after is only part of the reward, for 


the country we traversed yielded 
many different birds: rusty black- 
birds in swampy places; Philadel- 
phia vireos in aspens and alders; 
Wilson’s warblers in alders and other 
brushy places; yellow-bellied — fily- 
catchers and boreal chickadees in 
heavily-shaded woods. Other  s0- 
called northern species that we ob- 
served included the olive-sided fly- 
catcher, gray jay, brown creeper, 
Swainson’s thrush, both kinglets, and 
the bay-breasted and blackpoll warb- 
lers. We missed the spruce grouse 
and Lincoln’s sparrow, the latter 
being known to occur regularly in 
the Moose Pasture near East Inlet, 
but saw a pigeon hawk once. 


Shortly after our visit, Lawrence 
Walkinshaw and William Dyer from 
Michigan spent a week or so in the 
same country, nest-hunting and 
photographing birds. In their im- 
pressive record of nests found were 
those of the yellow-bellied flycatcher 
(2), olive-sided flycatcher (2), red- 
breasted nuthatch (3), Philadelphia 
vireo (1), magnolia warbler (2), 
blackpoll warbler (2), rusty black- 
bird (1), slate-colored junco (3), 
and Lincoln's sparrow (1). As if 
these accomplishments were not 
enough, Larry came upon a_ brood 
of spruce grouse and saw a Tennes- 
see warbler twice. In a letter re- 
ceived later from Larry, who has 
done as much bird work in Upper 
Michigan as anyone I know, I was 
interested to learn that he now rates 
the Connecticut Lakes country equal 
to Upper Michigan for diversity and 
abundance of northern species, 

Just in case you will be visiting 
the Connecticut Lakes country in 
the near future, here are some hints. 
There are two comfortable lodging 
places serving excellent meals. One 
is John’s Lodge and Cabins (sepa- 
rate, rustic units; dining room in 
main lodge) on First Connecticut 
Lake, operated by Albert von Dohr- 
mann; the other is Camp Idlewild 
(one large building, housing all ac- 
Second Con- 
Harry 
slightly 
both 
New 


commodations) on 
necticut Lake, operated by 
Scott. Camp Idlewild is 
more expensive. Address for 
establishments is Pittsburg, 
Hampshire. 

Fred T. Scott is a conservation of- 
ficer and a remarkably well-informed 
naturalist with a fine knowledge of 
local birds. Contact him (address 
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My Last Visit With 


Sola 


Sumneugh 


By A. L. Byron-Curtiss* 


M* first meeting with John Bu 
roughs was under melancholy 
circumstances. Mr 


Burroughs had 


come upstate from his home at 
Riverby on the Hudson below King 
ston, New York, in July ISI, to 
receive an honorary degree at Col 


gate University. On th upstate end 
of the trip he was guest of a trustec 
ol the university, Honorable Eugene 
\. Rowland of Rome, N.Y On 
June 19 Mr. Rowland took M): 
Burroughs to see Trenton Falls and 
its imposing gorge. As they wer 
walking along the path or trail on 
the bank Mr 


piece of Hamilton shale, abundant 


Rowland picked up a 


in the region and showed it to M: 
Burroughs as containing a local fossil 
As Mr. Rowland turned back on the 
trail he slipped from the bank into 
the stream and was drowned. The 
fatal accident was a shock to me 
for Mr. Rowland had been a loyal 
worker with me in the human 
work started in Rome. I attended 
held 


the funeral from Mr. Row 


nd Byron-Curtis [ 
stry of the Ey 
lives m Utica, J 


Photograph of John Burroughs taken a year or two before he died. 


land’s home 


casket was Mri 


instantly recognized by his venerable 


close to the 


I here 
Burroughs whom I 
appearance, exactly like his pictures. 
At this period I was close to a 
bre ikdown 


nervous though I did 


not know it I only knew | was 


habitually and ftearlully nervous 
sleeping but three or four hours at 
night unless I took opiates prescribed 
by my physician. I got no better and 
in desperation I gave up all active 
work 1 realized I could be ol no 
use to others until I was first just 
to myself, and my first step in this 
direction was et well. I had a 
definite plan in spite of my wretched 
health. I went to the Anglican 
Monastery of the Holy Cross at West 
Park on the Hudson. I soon got a 
what I shall 
cherish ever is that I got to know 


John 


and to count him as one of my 


grip on myself, and 


Burroughs rather intimately, 


friends. His Riverby home was next 
to the monastery grounds 

I found I could be of help to the 
good fathers by walking to the post 
office twice daily with the monastery 


mail pouch he post office was at 


the railroad station. As I rounded 
a corner of the station on my first 
trip | saw Mr. Burroughs seated on 
the lowest step of the platform read- 
He wore simple 
clothes with a dress straw hat of an 
\fter delivering the 
pouch to the postmaster I went up 


ing a magazine. 


obsolete style. 
and spoke to him, explaining I had 


Row- 


land in Rome two years before. | 


met him at the funeral of M1 


noted that the great naturalist’s con- 
exceedingly 
quiet and his bearing almost shy. As 


versational voice was 
our acquaintance progressed I had 
to almost lead the conversation as it 
With my 
fear | must have bored him many 


were. innate verbosity | 
times during my visits, but he was 
ever kind, and in our conversations 
on nature lore he would let me 
rattle on and then quietly interpose 
his corrections or add to the observa- 
tions I had made. 

Mr. Burroughs had suggested I 
stop in to see him at his “office” as 
he called it—a frame building a few 
hundred yards back of his fine stone 
residence, Riverby This 
cabin-office was about 12 x 12 feet 


proper. 
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overlooking the noble Hudson river 
and valley. The outside walls were 
veneered with a walnut bark he had 
salvaged from trees being removed 
by a_ furniture company. Well- 
lighted by two windows of standard 
size sash; half of one side was taken 
up by a large fireplace of stone. His 
invitation to stop in and see him 
[ availed myself of a number of 
times during my first visit to “Holy 
Cross."”" He asked me how I came 
to know nature as well as I did. 
| explained that I had a modest 
camp in the Adirondacks. This in- 
terested him at once. He asked me 
particularly about birds there and 
1 told him all I knew, which was 
little enough. I did explain how I 
had let the grow into a 
thicket 12 or 14 feet high, between 
the veranda of my camp and the 
lake shore but ten feet away. This 
made a great resort for birds and I 
had thus been able to observe them, 
from hummingbirds to scarlet tan- 


shrubs 


agers while sitting on the veranda. 
Once a hummingbird had darted 
from the thicket to within a few 
inches of the head of my oldest 
daughter, hovering there a few mo- 
ments. Helen and I had concluded 
that the tiny bird had thought a 


red bandana handkerchief she had 


The walnut-bark study of John Bur- 
roughs at Riverby, West Park, New 
York. It was here that the author last 
visited Mr. Burroughs in January 1919. 
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turbaned around her head was a 
flower. His comment was charac- 
teristic. He called my letting the 
brush grow into a bird refuge 
clever, but with a sly twist gave my 
daughter credit for the flower con- 
clusion by saying, “Your daughtet 
must be a very smart girl.” 

I continued visiting “Holy Cross” 
occasionally after my initial visit in 
1913 and I always planned to visit 
Mr. Burroughs if he was home. 
Subconsciously I imagine it was a 
question of whether I visited the 
monastery for its rest and tranquil- 
lity or to see the great naturalist. 
A visit there in January 1919 was 
mainly because I wished to see Mr. 
Burroughs and to talk over with 
him some observations I had been 
making for two seasons on beaver. 
Early the next afternoon I waded 
through the snow the back way to 
Mr. Burroughs’ cabin-office. He was 
not there, so | went on up to the 
highway, hoping to find him, and 
had the good fortune to meet him 
coming down the hill. He invited 
me to join him and we continued 
on to his cabin-ofhce. There he 
revived the fire on the hearth and 
took his armchair by his desk and 
chat. This time he 
began the conversation and it was 


relaxed for a 


in a minor key as was our first 
brief funeral ol 
Mr. Rowland eight years before. It 
was the day after the death of his 
close triend ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
and all he talked about’ was 
“Teddy.” Besides his half-expressed 
sighs at his friend’s passing he in 


exchange at the 


terposed criticisms. Teddy was too 
hearty an eater of improper foods 
(Mr. Burroughs was a food faddist) 
and the President had not taken 
the proper exercise. 

I took the opportunity when he 
went to replenish the fire to say: 
“Mr. Burroughs, I would like to 
talk with you about some observa 
tions I’ve been making ol beavei 
the last couple of years.” Mr. Bua 
roughs turned to me instantly, still 
standing by the fireplace, and look 
ing at me keenly he said: “Do you 
mean to say you have seen beavei 
wild state?” I assured him 
that I had; that there 
beaver in the Adirondacks when I 
began to go there in 1895; but that 
in the early 1900's a few pairs had 
been released at the Fulton Chain 
and that in seven years they had 


seeped 15 miles through the moun 


in the 
were no 


tains to the headwaters of the Black 


River region. Now there were a 
dozen or more of their dams, ponds, 
and houses within a few miles ol 
my camp, and I had seen and in 
spected them all. He listened to 
me while adjusting the fuel in the 
fire, then went to his desk, got 
some paper and said: “Now please 
tell me all you have noted about 
them and their habits.” He ex 
plained that beavers were extinct 
in the Catskills before he was born; 
that the only ones he had seen 
were in the Bronx Zoo and othe 
parks; that there were a scrubby 
lot and could not be called wild 
beaver. I was glad I had been sul 
ficiently interested in this to have 
made a bit of study of it, and I gave 
all | knew about beavers, their ways 
and habits, which I explained to 
him were not the scientific ob 
servations of a trained naturalist 
like himself. He ignored my honest 
blarney and indicated I should go 
on. 

I explained that the 
their dams weighted down by stones 
was invariably laid with the butt 
ends downstream, thus the lacy tops 
caught all the debris that floated 
down resulting in the dam_ being 
strengthened and made more solid. 
All the flotsam from slivers as big 
as a match to billets as big as drum- 
sticks contributed to the solidity of 
the dam. Then were not 
the symmetrical domes depicted in 
pictures but rough mounds of earth 
with small stones appearing here 
and there. I told him that I could 
judge if any of the family were 
home by paddling around the house 
to where the submerged entrance 
was indicated by bubbles coming 
to the surface. If many bubbles 
came up I judged the whole family 
The previous autumn 
where a 


brush in 


houses 


was home. 
my son and I had seen 
group had accumulated their winter 
supply of food in the shape of a 
big pile of the branches of poplar 
trees. It was heaped by the house 
partly submerged; probably before 
ice formed they would have it all 
submerged and weighted down by 
earth and stone. 

\s he made notes from the above 
Mr. Burroughs “But what 
about the little animals themselves?” 
1 explained I had observed them 
when fishing from a raft on a little 
glacial lake several times and had 
seen a pair swim past my camp every 


said: 
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evening for weeks and at about the 
same hour—from  seven-thirty to 
eight o'clock. I had seen but one 
carcass of a beaver taken one au 
tumn when trapping them was pe! 
missible. Their tails, not unlike the 
blade of a small paddle, were about 
14 inches long covered with a thick, 
corrugated skin. I did not believe 
tails as trowels as 


The 


houses were too rough 


they used their 
alleged by fairy tale writers. 
dams and 
and untidy to admit of any trowel 
I had noted a sin- 
gular use of their tails in giving 
the surface of the water a resound 


work on them. 


ing slap but an instant before they 
began to sink out of sight, and 
since the tip of the nose was the 
last thing to disappear, they very 
evidently going back 
wards. I had satisfied myself this 
one evening by launching my canoe 


were down 


and chasing the pair that was 


coming down past my place. I had 
them 
my place compelling them to sub 


chased around a lagoon by 
merge several times and it was the 


same every time; a vigorous slap 
on the water with their tails, then 
sinking out of sight, with the nos« 
the last thing seen. At this Mr. 
Burroughs pointed out that by 
thus agitating the little 
area was filled with air bubbles 
facilitating their sinking out of sight, 
their 


thei 


water a 


adding they might well use 


tails as paddles to hasten 
going down 

Mr. Burroughs took notes with care 
until I finished. Then I added an 
item he appeared to receive with 
avidity, indicated by his resuming 
taking notes. It was that the meat 
Mine 


was of the sole specimen I had seen 


of beaver is delicious eating. 


during the brief open season the au 
tumn before. I was staying a few 
days with C. H. Brown, the custodian 
of the state reservoirs of the region 
A trapper whom I knew was skin 
ning a beaver he had taken at a 
colony at Grind Stone Creek a few 
miles back. As he removed the pelt, 
I said: “Why ‘Slim,’ the meat looks 
good “Slim” an 
swered that it was, that he and his 


enough to eat!” 


brother often ate beaver meat, add 
ing, “I'll give you this if you want 
. As I was staying with the 
Browns, I did not wish to impose on 
them, but I went to the house and 
asked Mrs. Brown if she would cook 
it for us. She said: “Sure, Reverend, 
I'll cook it for 


supper tomorrow 
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night.” Experienced in cooking and 
serving wild meats, she served it hot 
for supper the next evening perfectly 
cooked. Its flavor was similar to the 
dark meat of barnyard fowl and Mr. 
Brown and I ate heartily. And here 
I could not resist the temptation to 
weave in a hyperbole that so often 
with the telling of fish and 
game stories. I said; “Mr. Burroughs, 
thing resulted from out 


goes 


a singular 
eating so heartily of that beaver 
meat. That evening it gave him and 
myself an awful hankering for wood. 
I chewed up all the lead pencils in 
Brown rum- 
maged in the woodbox for chips and 


The only rebuke 


my pockets and Mr. 


slivers to chew on.”’ 
the dear man gave me for my temer- 
ity was to lay down his pencil quietly 
but firmly and say: “I'll write a 
fresh article on beaver sometime and 
use all the details you have given 
me, giving you credit for the in- 
formation; all but you and your 
friend’s hankering for wood to eat.” 
He also thanked me most heartily 
and in this quiet way had chided 
me for jesting. Mr. Burroughs had 
a sense of humor but it was a quiet 
one, like himself. He 


kind good night and I hustled over 


bade me a 


to the monastery. I had missed the 
five o'clock 
time to line up as a guest and follow 


vespers but arrived in 


the good fathers in the march to the 
retectory. 

Mr. Burroughs did not live to 
write the article. I’ve often thought 


of how narrowly I missed a little 
reflected glory of the 


That 


a splendid glossy 


fame in the 
then greatest living naturalist. 
winter he sent me 
snapshot of himself and his auto 
graph on a separate slip of paper. | 
had asked him for them to paste in 
a copy of his book, “The Story of 
My Boyhood,” which I had just se- 
cured. A trip to California the fol 
lowing winter brought no restoration 
of his ebbing vital forces and he 
died on a train on his way home as 
it was passing through Ohio. Thus 
he passed on to the realms of na- 
ture’s Creator and sustainer of our 
world along with the whole universe 
ot God. 
visit with Mr 
fragrant. Free of all guile the great 
naturalist had willing, even 
eager to learn from on obscure par- 
son the details of something he him- 
self knew little of; and had taken 
my jesting without annoyance or un- 
due irritation. THE ENp 


My recollections of my last 


Burroughs are most 


been 


SOME INSECT PARASITES OF BIRDS 

Continued from page 215 
over the top, we found hundreds 
of little brown “nuggets” running 
around on six legs. We proudly col- 
lected what was undoubtedly the 
largest colony of Haematosiphon in- 
odorus in captivity. 

Since that first collection, several 
more have been made. An 18-foot 
ladder tied securely with long ropes 
to nearby trees had replaced the hu- 
man chain first used to reach the 
nests. Twice we have found young 
barn owls weaving back and forth 
and clicking their bills furiously at 
our intrusion into their sanctums. 

The large numbers that these in- 
sects may reach in the nests is 
astounding. From a single barn 
owl nest 1,425 specimens were taken; 
from another 1,778 were collected. 
These bugs were not only found in 
the nest itself. On the face of the 
cliff around the nest opening were 
cracks and crevices where the insects 
hid, laid eggs, shed their outgrown 
skins, and carried on other phases of 
their interesting life cycle. 

Ihe life history of this species has 
recently been studied in the labora- 
tory; other unique features have 
been discovered. Instead of having 
the usual five stages between the egg 
and the adult that nearly all other 
true bugs of the order Hemiptera 
have, the Mexican chicken bug has 
but four. This insect seems to pre- 
fer light; the bedbug associated with 
humans shuns light and feeds only 
in darkness or subdued light. 

The Mexican chicken bug is not 
the only member of the bedbug fam- 
ily found in the nests of wild birds. 
The nests of swallows, too, are often 
teeming with them. After several 
of us had knocked down a small 
group of abandoned nests of cliff 
swallows from under a bridge, the 
ground below seemed to be crawling 
with the tan colored bugs, so com- 
mon to smaller nests. Many of these 
insects marched with an uncanny 
certainty to the closest bridge pillar 
and started the long, slow trip back 
up to the remaining nests above. 

How these insects can last through 
the winter without blood food until 
the following cliff swallow season is 
not positively known. However, as 
one professor at th. University of 
California remark:d, “When _ the 
swallows come back to Capistrano, 
the bedbugs will be there waiting for 
them. They just tighten their belts 
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and wait.” 


It is possible that the in- 
sects feed on an occasional avian 
transient. 

Collecting swallow bedbugs is gen- 
erally a fairly simple matter. The 
abandoned nests are not too difficult 
to find, nor are they very hard to 
reach. Since this species of bedbug 
is so widely distributed geographi- 
cally it is almost a sure thing to find 
them infesting a recently-occupied 
nest. 

Such ease in collecting is not the 
case when one is after the bugs 
found in nests of the elusive white- 
throated These _ fast-flying 
avian jets seem to prefer the most 
inaccessible nesting sites imaginable. 
Recessed deeply in the cracks of 
almost unscalable rocks or high up 
under a jutting shelf of stone, these 
birds build their nests. After nearly 
three collecting bedbugs 
from bird nests, I have yet to collect 
Synxenoderus comosus, the bug 
found in the white-throated swift 
nests. I have examined the bodies of 
these birds in a vain hope of finding 
bugs on them. Mr. W. C. Hanna, a 
noted California ornithologist living 
but a few miles from our office, has 
told me of seeing these insects by the 
hundreds crawling over young swifts 
in the nests. (It was he who was 
among the first to collect this in- 
sect.) Practically nothing is known 
about the life history and habits of 
this species of bedbug. Nothing is 
known of the effect of the bug on its 


swilts. 


years ol 


host. 

Other wild birds in North Amer- 
ica have bedbug problems, too. A 
fourth species of bug, Hesperocimex 
coloradensis, has been reported from 
Mexico on the gray-breasted mar- 
tin and other swallows. Cimexopsis 
nyctalis, yet another member of the 
bedbug family, may be found on the 
chimney swift in the eastern and 
central United States. Very little 
is known about these insects. Un- 
doubtedly, if they were collected 
more frequently — thei 
would be known and the role they 
play in the ecology of their avian 
hosts would be better understood. 

The known 
about bedbugs on birds is indeed 
meage! with the 
knowledge yet to be gained by dili- 
gent study. Entomologists are often 
limited in their field of operations 
and may not have the opportunity 
to examine the nests from as large 
an area as they would like. Modern 


biologies 


information now 


when compared 
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science can no longer depend on the 
efforts of individual men working 
alone; achievement is based on the 
efforts of many men from many pro- 
fessions working together. Profes- 
sional and amateur ornithologists 
and oologists can help the entomol- 
ogists by making collections of ma- 


terial from the field and by securing 
valuable data. Entomologists can 
help those interested in birds by 
studying the parasites found on 
birds and the diseases transmitted 
by these parasites. Cooperation in 
any endeavor is the best key to suc- 
cess. —THE ENp 


LETTERS — Continued from page 197 


A Service Station for Martins 


I am a most interested reader of Au 
dubon Magazine and look forward to 
it more than any of the many publica 
tions we subscribe to. It has stimulated 
a growing interest in the outdoors not 
only for me but for my husband and 
our two boys, also. 

We have been going to Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina for some years. It is one 
of the largest shore resorts on the south 
east coast and a very busy area in the 
summer. One of the things we always 
were interested to check on during the 
spring and early summer was the num 
ber of martins nesting in the _ traff« 
lights in the center of the city. We 
thought this most unusual since the 
ever-changing lights would seem to be 
most disturbing, particularly at night. 
In some groups of lights, the martins 
would nest in several different sections 
and, as the lights changed one could see 
the heads of the fledgelings silhouetted 
in the green, red, or yellow glare. Per- 
haps the fact that they live off insects 
in the air makes them choose such a 
public spot since the lights may attract 
the insects at night. 

This year we were at Myrtle Beach 
in June and found a new attraction. 
There is a service station called Mar 
tin’s Service Station in the busiest part 


of the city. Traffic of cars and people 


+ 


were constant in and around this sta- 
tion. Over the sidewalk, and about 
seven feet high, Mr. Martin has strung 
two long ropes, suspended from a sign. 
He has hung 19 nesting gourds from 
these ropes and there are 16 in use by 
the martins for raising their families. 
One had five fledgelings and several had 
as many as four. The youngsters hung 
out of the hole in the gourds in a most 
precarious way and we thought they 
would surely fall into the busy street 
and be killed. 

Underneath the sign from which the 
ropes extend, there is a martin house 
and there are six families nesting in it. 

These birds seem to have no fear 
of the people and noise all around 
them. There is a continual hum of ac- 
tivity as they feed and care for the 
young ones but their noise is not un- 
pleasant as they have quite a soft, mel- 
odious call. 

Mr. Martin says his martins arrive on 
almost the same day in early March and 
the sky overhead is black with them. 
They leave in the middle of July. He 
says they never feed on the ground ex- 
cept to drink water. We realized that 
Mr. Martin was obviously very fond of 
the martins, and that this was one of 
the most appealing and well organized 
conservation projects we had seen. 

Mrs. MARGARET TEASLEY 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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* oy Se 
to these authentic recordings of 


nature's amazing voices: 


Voices of 
African Birds 


Recorded by MYLES F. W. NORTH 


This amazing collection of bird songs 
is a beautiful nature trip under expert 
guidance through parts of Kenya, Ugan 
da, Sudan, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, South 
Africa, the Congo, and Nigeria he 
4. A. Allen 
Christian 


introductory comment by Dr 
is particularly delightful 
Science Monitor 


12-inch 


—T 
record, 33\% rpm 


$7.75 postpaid 


Che Mockingbird 
Sings 


Produced by DR. PETER P. KELLOGG 


Mocking 
birds perform the imitations for which 


Iwo particularly talented 
this species is named. “On stage” first, 
is a bird singing the song of the Mock 
ingbird itself; the second “artist’’ gives a 
glorious medley of songs and snatches of 
songs mimicking more than thirty other 
10-inch vinylite record, 78 rpm 

$2.50 postpai | 


spec cs 


An Evening iu 
Sapsucker Woods 


Produced by 
DR. PETER P. KELLOGG and 


DR. ARTHUR A. ALLEN 


The record is both charming 
and interesting because of its con 
tents, should be of supreme interest to 
American bird watchers and bird fan 
ciers especially those in northeastern 
U.S."—The New Records 

“A delightful record for the beginning 
and advanced bird watcher giving 32 
identified bird calls along with many other 
woodland sounds.”—Science News Lette) 
10-inch vinylite record, 33% rpm 


$4.95 postpaid 


For further information on these and 
other recordings, write to 


Cornell University 
Records 


A division of Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Attracting 


Birds 


Bird Attracting 
in the Pacific Northwest 


By John V. Dennis 
(Part 1!) 


| pears ilways associated the 

band-tailed pigeon with remote 
wilderness, [ wasn’t surprised over my 
difhculties in finding them in the Bell 
vue area of Washington in the Pacifix 
Northwest. Of all the doves within our 
borders, this is undoubtedly the wariest 
Doves are normally the first birds to ac 
cept civilization Indeed there are 
plenty of signs that the band-tailed, too 
is in the process of becoming domesti 
cated. In Seattle, Los Angeles, and a 
West Coast 


band-tails are now coming to parks and 


good many other cities, 
even to feeding stations. Yet, in spite 
bird is comparatively 


finally, a 


of this trend, the 
wild and I was glad to have, 
distant view of several in the tops of 
the most lofty Douglas firs. In appear 


ance they weren't especially striking, 
and at a distance they appeared not un 


like the 


viewed 


domestic pigeon But as I 


them with the sky suddenly 
bright with the setting sun, I was re 
minded of the lost bit of 
had vanished with the passenger pigeon 

I had expected a similar link with 
the past in the varied thrush, a bird of 
the Northwest that I had looked for 
ward to with as much interest in seeing 
as the I had had 


difficulty in deciding whether this bird 


America that 


band-tailed pigeon 


was really as wild and remote as some 
accounts led me to believe, or if, in 
deed, it was becoming domesticated like 
its close relative the robin. My friends 
assured me that they frequently had 
the varied thrush in their yards and at 
their feeders, but that this early in the 
season I might have some difficulty 
finding one 

Luck was with me for in just the type 
of habitat that seemed to suit them, a 
grove of tall Douglas firs, I found a 
small flock with the aid of my friends. 


In the filtered sunlight of the wood 
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land the vivid coloration of the males 
was set off to good advantage and re 
vealed a far more handsome bird than 
I had expected. Later when I reached 
Oregon I found varied thrushes in o1 
chards and backyards, but never far 
from apple trees, the fruit of which 
provides a mainstay in their diet through 
the fall and winter 

As is usual when searching for birds, 
we found ourselves going to a certain 
place to see this bird and to another 
a different one. No one had 


suggested a place to see bushtits. | would 


place fon 
have been greatly disappointed if I 
hadn't seen this close relative of the 
chickadee. It is only four-and-a-halt 
inches long and, like the humming 
birds, seems to have a hard time using 
up an over-abundance of energy. As we 
were driving from one place to another, 
the car came to a sudden stop as some 
one pointed to a dense hedge. A small, 
drab, brownish bird had disappeared 
inside it, but this did not matter for 
within the next few seconds a whole 
procession of bushtits (perhaps 20) 
passed into the hedge and popped out 
on the other side. They followed ex 
actly the same route taken by the leader. 
Moving from twig to twig and bush to 
bush they made their way across a yard 
and soon disappeared. My hosts took it 
all very calmly and told me that it was 
not unusual to see flocks of up to 50 
bushtits. 

What happens when such a flock de 
scends upon a feeding station? Although 
I didn’t see this, I was told that a flock 
feeding at a suet cake very much re 
sembles a gathering of butterflies. Ap- 
parently each small bird manages to 
crowd in at the same time. Feeding sta 
tion visits are most erratic, however. 
Indeed all the comings and goings of 
bushtits are highly unpredictable. They 
are, nevertheless, permanent residents 
which have taken readily to life in the 
city and suburbs. 

Before leaving Seattle and its vicinity 
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I had added various other birds to 
my life list—the northwestern 
Townsend's warbler, three or four new 
gulls, and several other of the water- 


crow, 


birds. By the time I had reached Van- 
couver, 120 miles to the north, I was 
beginning to feel at home with the 


varied birdlife of the region. My search 
was for a bird that I hadn't seen 
12 years. My first introduction 
to the crested myna had been within its 
south China, in the 
province of Yunnan. Now I look- 
the same bird within the heart 


now 
for over 
native range in 
was 
ing for 
of one of Canada’s most populous cities 
almost the world from the 


and across 


bird’s native home. 

My recollection sleek black 
bird with white patches in the wings, a 
bill, 
crest, not in the usual place on top ol 
the head behind the 
bill. Its appearance, waddling gait, and 
general manner suggested kinship with 
no other bird than our common starling 
of European origin. The two are mem- 
bers of the family here in 
Vancouver, starling and myna have met 
his coming 


was of a 


vellow and an absurd topknot ot 


but forward just 


same and 


within the past few years. 
West 


myna since the starling 


together of East and may mean 


trouble for the 
which arrives in the fall to spend the 
winter in the Vancouver region has been 


coming in ever greater numbers each 


year and can be expected to provide 


serious competition for the myna in the 


search for food 


Remembering the myna only as a 


picturesque addition to the Chinese 


anxious to see it in 
had 
Mr. 


local 


countryside, I was 
been re 


William 
bird 


this new setting where it 


leased some 60 years 
M. Hughes, an 


followed 


ago. 
expert on 
the 


life, who has fortunes ol 


the myna for many years, informed me 
that from time to time their population 


builds up to a peak only to come crash 


ing down again. He recalls that at one 
time five or six thousand birds came 
nightly to a roost under one of Van 
couver’s bridges. .\ few years ago num 


bers were so low that Mr. Hughes said 
he had a hard time finding one to show 
At present they art 
finding several 
Offering 
four or of bread, I no 
ticed that they took it eagerly. One bird 
picking up the slice would shake it so 
that its bill 
retained, away. 


people increasing 
I had no 


small flocks along city streets. 


difficulty in 


five birds a slice 


only the b-t in 
the falling 


Other birds would pick up pieces and 


vigorously 


was rest 


repeat the performance until all the 
bread was gone. After consuming sev 
eral slices of bread they moved on to 


feed upon mountain ash berries in near- 
by trees. Mr. Hughes said they showed 


no interest in grain. 


Although present in North America 
nearly as long as the starling, the crest- 


ed myna has scarcely strayed from the 
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vicinity of Vancouver. An _ occasional 
individual or small flock has appeared 
southward in Washington, but not to 
There seems to be no danger of 
a continent-wide invasion such as that 
made by the starling. 

Introduced to feeding stations and 
bird attracting methods in the Van 
couver area by Mr. Hughes, I was again 
struck by the care and attention to de- 
tail that into such activity out 
here. Unsanitary feeders simply were 
not tolerated. Food was generally kept 
off the ground. Seed or grain was usu 
ally kept in hopper-type feeders that 
emitted only a small quantity at a time. 
I:found the same type of milk carton 


Stay. 


went 


feeders with the same mixture that | 
had seen in Seattle. Hanging feeders 
of various kinds were in evidence, and 
although a bit unsightly, bones and 


cooked 
in trees seemed to Mr. Hughes to be 


leftover carcasses of fowl hung 
a good way to provide certain birds with 
fats and meat, woodpeckers and jays es 
Green matter also a re 
Mr. Hughes the 


habit of providing chopped-up celery, 


pecially. was 


quirement. was in 
of all foods, and found that through the 
winter it was readily accepted by many 
birds. 

Although attracting is a 
recent art in the Pacific Northwest, there 
is no doubt about its popularity. Birds, 


bird more 


here, although exposed a shorter time 


to civilization, seemed no less respon 
sive to human hospitality than they are 
East 


confiding 


in the Many were probably tame 
the Others, 


described as wary and retiring in earlier 


and from start. 
writing, are at present in the process of 
losing this wildness. There are approxi 
mately as many species coming to feed 
ing stations in the Northwest as there 
are in New England and adjacent areas 
in the Northeast. 
the Northwe, at a 


i did learn that much the 


Although I wasn’t in 


season to see bird 
houses in use 
same type of birds used them here as 
in the East 


peckers, chickadees, and bluebirds. 


mainly swallows, wood 


In one respect bird feeding was con 
ducted with more care than is generally 
With a damper cli 


shown elsewhere 


GLOBE HUMMINGBIRD 
AND WILD BIRD FEEDER 
Attracts birds the year around. Ideal gift 
tor anyone who has a garden or patio. 
Patented feature found only in the 
Globe Feeder keeps ants and bees 
away. At your nursery or pet shop 
or send $6.00 plus P.P., wt. 3 Ibs. 
J. D. Diess, 2931 Franklin St., La 
Crescenta, Calif. Nursery and Pet 

Shop Inquiries Invited. 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
Try Beginner’s Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


PATENTED 


Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 


rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 


— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Fountain Spray 
for Song Birds 


® ° 


bal 


Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse -— 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose -— 
will not mark grass longer hose available 

makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 

Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT ST., CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 
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Warm Water for Your Birds 


BIRDS NEED WATER IN 
WINTER, TOO! 


It has been proved by “Birders” that ice-free 
water will attract birds that won't visit your 
feeder. For a few cents a season, you can sup- 
ply ice-free water with our beautiful, white, 
wrought iron Combination Bird Bath & Water 
Warmer. For a sturdy and beautiful summer 
bird bath, just remove and store the warmer. 


Wrought iron stand, 18” galvanized bowl and 


Water Warmer only, 6 lbs. .......... 
Stand and Bowl only, 14 lbs. ........ 12. 


F.O.B. Our City * NoC.O.D. Please 


THE COLES HOBBY CENTER 
204 W. Fifth St. + Pittsburg, Kansas 


GOODBYE 


SQUIRRELS, GRACKLES, 
SPARROWS 


AMAZING 
NEW 
3-WAY 
BIRD 
FEEDER 
Keeps out 
Squirrels, 


Grackles, 
Sparrows 


100% Squirrel-proof ! 
Feeds automatically and works 3 ways 


Revolutionary! 


ATTRACTS Cardina yther 


raising control board 


arger bir 


ATTRACTS Chick 
smaller birds by 
sparrow-proof 


3. REMOTE CONTROL 


weight s 


sful installations New York lorida 


Succe 


Feeder comes in warm brown finish varnished t 
withstand weather. With directions STILTS px 
Stand Pipe, 7 ft. of Ye", threaded at end $3.20 ppd 
(suggest local purchase ) 
West of Mississippi—Feeder $12.25 ppd., Pipe 
$3.70 ppd. Send check or M.O. No C.0.D 


3-WAY BIRD FEEDERS 


285 San Gabriel Drive « Rochester 10, New York 


{ pipe 
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mate than average, people are more 


aware of the dangers of fungus-borne 
under 


atten 


diseases which are apt to thrive 


humid conditions. Hence greater 


tion was given to cleanliness at feeders 
and protecting foods from wetness. 

We shouldn't sick 
dying birds in other parts of the coun 


try to take lake a 
hint from the Northwest and keep feed 


have to see and 


similar precautions 


ers as clean and scrubbed as the dining 
table Neve! 


them 


room dispose ol moldy 


foods by giving to birds. Provide 
food in types of fe eders that prov ide pro 
tection from weather and dampness. Re 
becomes a 


Tue ENp 


move unused food before it 


health 


Absolutely 
Brand New! 


OUR 
DOT 
FEEDER 


really does attract the birds, chickadees, woodpeck 
ers, nuthatches, and many others. Made of genuine 
California redwood with brass hanging ring, hos 
16 I-in. holes and measures 6" x 5'/2'' x over 1 
SET consists of one Dot Feeder, a 1-ib. container 
of Blair's Spread (an appetizing-mixture of peanut 
butter and the seeds birds like best), and a handy 
spreader. All for only $3.25 ppd. For additional 
supply of Spread, write for FREE catalogue 


BLAIR'S, Dept. A-9 
25 De Russey Lane, Cornwall, N. Y. 


hazard 


BIRD FINDING WITH SEWELL 
PETTINGILL— Continued from page 221 
and phone: Pittsburg) 
need help or advice. 

June in Connecticut Lakes country 
is the for blackflies. So be 
prepared because they can be dread- 
ful in some of the spots where bird 
finding is best. The roads to East 
Inlet and Scott Bog become increas- 
ingly unimproved soon after you pass 
the Fire Warden's cabin. If they are 
muddy (and indeed they can be 
after a heavy rain!) and you are 
uncertain of your driving skill and 
your car’s performance, you should 
walk or hire suitable transportation 
through the two lodging 
places. 

A short supply of Edith and Henry 
Halberg’s 11-page booklet, Guide to 
Summer Birding in the Connecticut 
Lakes Region, with large map, is 
still available at 75¢ per copy. Order 
from Harry Scott, Camp Idlewild. 
A mimeographed list of summer-resi- 
dent birds, prepared by Edith Hal- 
berg, may be obtained without 
charge by sending a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Mrs. Richard 
Hebert, New Hampshire Audubon 
Society, New Hampton. It serves as 
a very fine checklist. —THE END 


when you 


season 


one of 


Left: COMMUNITY DINER (CD-58) 
A 16” “Stick small birds. 
Holds 12 food tidbits. 
SPECIAL! Feeder plus 36 tidbits. 

postpaid $3.98 


feeder for 


assorted seed-suet 


56 FELTON STREET 


TWO POPULAR-PRICED FEEDERS 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOG — FREE! 
Write for this today! — 50 New Gift Items carefully selected for bird lovers. 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


.../deal for 
Autumn Feeding 


ORDER NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


Write for FREE Catalog 


HYDE PRODUCTS are rec- 
ommended and approved 
by the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society and by the 
National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 


Right: BRUNCH-BAR (CL-55) 
Automatic, high impact plastic seed feeder. 
Holds 1'/, Ibs. 


SPECIAL! Feeder plus 5 Ibs. mixed seed. 
postpaid $3.98 
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OUR BIG WILDERNESS CAT 


Continued from page 203 


“Did you get anything today?” And 
Ignar had replied: “Oh, I got a 
cougar and tied his tail to a tree,” 
or some similar remark. 

As they struggled with the big cat, 
the father scolded his son for laugh- 
ing at a time like this, and remarked 
that he ought to let the cougar get 
him for At any 
rate, Ignar was able to hit the animal 
on the muzzle with an iron bar, and 
his father got into action with the 
two-by-four. The cougar ran into 
the barn, and the door was closed. 

There a surprising climax. 
Ignar went to the hospital to have 
his wounds treated. Some time later, 
after he had returned, he went 
the barn and called to the big cat. 
He patted his shoulder, and she 
leaped up on it just as she had been 
trained to do in the months before. 
Apparently all hostility had been 
forgotten. 

Chen they had a family discussion. 
It was that they did not 
want to kill their pet. However, she 
was so powerful, and so unpredic- 
that she should 


being so foolish! 


was 


to 


dec ided 


table they decided 
be sent to a zoo. 

These incidents demonstrate that 
to save our big, interesting creatures, 
such as the wolf, grizzly bear, and 
mountain lion, we have to deal prin- 
cipally with human attitudes. That 
of the early woodsman was: “Me and 
him can’t live in the same county.” 
The attitude of the other real woods- 
man was of one who could laugh in 
the midst of a struggle with a pet 
cougar. Dedicated hatred versus un- 
derstanding and kindness. This is a 
problem, for we all have elements 
of both in us. We can rationalize 
ourselves to do almost anything. 


The devotees of hatred toward 
carnivores pompously cite the fact 
that mountain lions kill so many 


deer. Of course they do. So do we. 
As a matter of fact, our big problem 
today is overpopulation of big game, 
and not enough forage. Many years 
ago the Kaibab situation brought 
this to public notice. The same 
holds for the arctic portions of our 
Up there our caribou, 
moose, and mountain sheep popula- 
up and with the 
changes in the food supply—and it 
has been that way for countless cen- 
turies. Also, the 
have gone up and down in numbers, 


continent. 


tions go down 


large carnivores 


Turn t 


next page 
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habits, training of young, etc. FLIGHT DECK delights shut-ins, youngsters, and 


SAVE! 


duncratt 


| 


LURES WILD 


UNUSUAL Family 


completely equipped 


Here is a quality product and a thoughtful gift that will last for years. 
Flight Deck to window sill and watch birds frolic JUST INCHES AWAY! 


Learn to identify wild birds, their songs, calls, markings, courtship, feeding 


all bird lovers. 


Large 17x15”, green, white trim. « 
Custom molded all-weather . 
duralon. 


Hardwood perch rails, feeding stick 
Four large seed wells and water 
pool. 

Instantly clips ON or OFF (no tools). * 
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BIR D. TO YOUR WINDOW 


XMAS LIST SPECIAL 
Order 3 or more, Shipping Costs 


Gigt 


Clip 


Christmas gifts mailed as instructed. 


Shipped same day or date 
requested. 


Gift packed with card. 
All shipments insured. 


Money back guarantee. 


FREE! 


(patented) 


Dept. A, Dunn Bldg., Penacook, New Hampshire 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird attractor 


e Lifetime service with continued good 
appearance. Aluminum and glass, no rust 
Easy to fill. Seed capacity for many days 
Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed 
ing table. 

Rust-proof aluminum hood 

Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 
seed flow control. 

Mounted on 6 ft. length of 1 in. galvan 
ized pipe 

e@ Protector cone shields against predatory 
animals 

Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'/2 gal- 
lons $27.50 f.0.b. factory 

Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 
gallons $17 50 f.0.b. factory 


squirrel shield in carton. 
Add $2.50 for 
We bill you 


Prices include feeder, 
(We suggest you get pipe locally. 
pipe, if wanted.) Send no money. 
later. Circular available. 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 
Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


For the Most Fun in 
Bird Feeding! 
Watch the Birds TRIP -IT 


@ When a bird alights on the wooden perch 
this unique patented feeder, a small amount 
seed is released onto the tray below. 


@ Even the smallest birds obtain their share 

@ Seed stays clean and dry in TRIP-IT and there 
is no waste 

® Sturdily constructed of metal, attractively fin 
ished in green 


@ May be suspended from tree branch or mounted 
on post or window si 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


$3.25 ppd. 


TUNLAW CORP. 
P. O. Box 9281 
Rosslyn Station, Arlington 9, Va. 


with the changes in their food sup- 
plies, and other more subtle influ- 
chnces 

In March 1950, on behalf of the 
Boone and Crockett Club I went to 
Big Bend National Park to study 
the feasibility of putting the desert 
mountain sheep into that area. One 


day (March 25) 


example ol superb outdoor experi- 


stands out as an 


ence and all that nature has to offer 
parts of this beautiful continent. 
On this memorable day, accom- 
panied by two boys from the admin 
istrative families of the park, | went 
We walked among 


pines as well as the 


up Pine Canyon 
large yellow 
smaller pinyon and juniper, and 
many oak trees; and at this time the 
redbud was in bloom. It was a typi 
cal southern woodland 
We came to a spring, pretty well 
filled with oak 


found the first evidence of a moun 


leaves Here we 
tain lion. He had fed on a deer 
all that 
remained, had been covered with 
\ bove the 
found the remains of two more small 
abundant oak 


fawn, the stomach of which, 


oak leaves spring we 
deer, covered with the 
leaves, and there were lion beds in 
a cavity nearby. We must be right in 
a mountain lion home, we thought, 
looked around sharply A 


little farther on was a real cave, 


and we 


where there were several old “lion” 
beds 

We left all this lion sign, and 
climbed up to the high saddle, 


could look 


\ terrific wind was 


where we down into 
Juniper Canyon 
blowing here, but we had a view ol 
distant lowland landscape; and to 
our right rose the high escarpment 
up to what is known as the South 
Rim \ golden eagle Was soaring 
ove rhead, and as we explored around 
we found sign ol a ringtail cat on 
the ledges 

We decided to go down again a 
littke and explore into the head 
around a 


the canyon We swung 


curve of the hill, dodging prickly 


pear and agave, sometimes wallow 
ing nearly kneedeep in a mass ol oak 
many whitetail 


ke »*ked 


out at the landscape past yellow pine 


leaves. There were 


deer trails up here, and we 


trees towering up near us from fa 
below Ihe boys hilariously slid 


down through shaly places, we 


hopped on rocks where these were 
available 
“I don’t see how Indians could 


stalk things in this stuff,” one of 
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FEEDERS 


Little Cafe tested, 
glass front seed feed 
er. Petite, economi 
eal, utilitarian de 


6” high.1.75 


Twin Cafe—new seed 
feeder, glass 2 sides, 
attractive design, 8” 


high 2.50 


St. Francis seed or 
bulk feed. Shrine de 
sign includes St 
Francis statuette. A 
handsome addition to 
lawn or garden 


104,” high 3.50 


Estate Cottage —a 
truly beautiful seed 
feeder. Glass 2 sides, 
built-up Cape Cod 
roof with working 
weather vane. Ideal 
for lawn or garden 


19%” high 9.95 


All assemble easily from precision cut 
selected wood parts, hardware included. 
Satisfaction guaranteed All shipments postpaid 


KING WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 65-A9 Paramus, New Jersey 


Ra ENJOY. BIRDS: 


SZ all | 
“AL WINTER... 


Birdbaths 
ICE-FREE with an 
Automatic Water Warmer 


Safe: U/L and C.S.A. approved. Easy to 
use; place in water, plug in, forget it 
Inexpensive: thermostat allows elec 
tricity to be used only when needed 
Rustproof. No radio or TV interfer 
ence. Guaranteed. Only $6.95 


The SMITH-GATES Corp. 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


morte 


| SMITH-GATES CORP., Farmington, Conn 


| Send me water warmers @ $6.95 


Enclosed is $ 
send postpaid. 
Send C.O.D. plus postage. 


be eee eH 
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them said. “How would they do it 
here?” 

A mass of shed oak leaves every- 
where, noisy things to walk through. 
“Probably they could wait for deer 
down at the spring below us, as the 
panther does,” I suggested. 

“I like the animals!” one of the 
boys exclaimed. 

“I like to hunt for arrowheads,” 
said the other. 

Chey both liked cliffs, high blufts, 
and striking rock forms. When | 
was coming back to the ridge to join 
the boys, after a little side trip around 
a rock tower, one of them beckoned 
to me. “Come over here! We'll show 
you something.” 

I went over to the ridge and they 
led me on some 50 yards. “Look 
down there,” they pointed. 

High rock loomed up before us, 
rising from the slope below. There 
was an oval hole, or window, through 
which we could see, framed by solid 
cliff, a piece of the hazy desert land- 
scape out Actually, two 
columnar cliffs stood in such a way 
that the cleft between was hidden 
from us except for this window. 


beyond. 


Exploring the rims of mountains 
with two eager, mountain-wise boys! 
And out there, the thought came to 
me—beyond the horizon, people were 
intriguing with their politics, na- 
tions were warring; governments 
were inventing more deadly means 
of killing people! 

We had gone downhill through 
brush and trees, and slide rock until 
the vertical wall at the head of Pine 
Canyon rose high above us. We saw 
the black vertical bands where rain 
showers had for ages poured over 
from the mountains above. Then 
suddenly we seemed to come into a 
great hidden chamber, trees around 
us joining on either side with the 
solid over-hung cliff. Our voices had 
a hollow ring, almost an echo. We 
stood on bare ground, where in 
rainy season there would be a large 
pool. We could see the rim of leaves 
and debris that marked the border. 
We walked here with a buoyant feel- 
ing, that we had come into an excit- 
ing, secret place. The boys’ voices 
rang with youthful glee. 

As we stood there in silence for a 
few moments, a bird song, in de 
scending scale, rang clear in this cool 
and spacious place. It was the can- 
yon wren—so appropriate here! Then 
we saw him, high on the rocky wall 
from which his notes had _ spilled 
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down to us from a_ place above. 

Down the canyon once more. We 
were in the bottom itself now, run- 
ning over rocks, jumping from one 
big boulder to another. The two 
boys leaped with the confidence ol 
mountain sheep. In a few places, in 
the midst of boulders and _ tree 
trunks, were the thin-twigged bushes 
of redbud in full bloom. I have 
never seen it in better setting, where 
the sun struck through and lit the 
colorful limbs. 

Boys like exploring; and they were 
ahead. Then I heard their excited 
voices: “A cave! Here is something!” 

A cave indeed. A long passage 
slantwise into the cliff, where the 
rock had somehow splintered off, and 
had made this hideout. We walked 
“Suppose 

I'm not 


in for a short distance. 
the panther is in there? 
goin’ into that far end.” And _ the 
boys proceeded to throw stones into 
the dark. They went farther, which 
served to increase that slight delight 
ful apprehension. 

“T doubt if he is at home,” was 
my opinion, “but we 
there without a light.” 

Indeed we did find several de- 


won't go in 


pressions where at one time the pan 
ther had rested. 

“Look here!” said one of the boys. 
He picked off some limy incrusta 
tions from the ceiling, the beginning 
of stalactites, and then pulled oft 
some more. 

“Don't do that!” 
companion. 

“Why?” he asked, surprised. 

“Better leave it untouched,” I sug 
gested. “Then next year or 50 years 


admonished his 


from now, or 200, boys can come 
here again and have the fun of dis 
covering this, as you did.” 

“Do you suppose this could be like 
Carlsbad Caverns?” 

“Maybe, after some million years,” 
said the other boy. 

Reluctantly we 
leaving behind us these secret places 
lived the deer, 
mountain lion, canyon wren, redbud 


went on dow n, 


of charm — where 
and where we had enjoyed a real 
wilderness retreat. 

‘Too bad there isn’t a road in 
here, so people could come and sec 
this,” spoke up one of the boys. 

“No! It wouldn't be the same then, 
for anyone!” said the other boy ve 
hemently. 

Where had this little fellow ac 
quired this wisdom? I speculated on 


5) 


Continued on page Z 
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Use the 
BOWER 
BIRD FEEDE 


This all-aluminum bird 
feeder is the per- 
fect answer to 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around. Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


New 
Spring-mounted 
Squirrel Guard. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing animals. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat- 
form catches hulls. Dimen- 
sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
10%". Ready to bang. Post- 
paid, only sunuisapsibicn $995 


Move your 
feeder at 
will, 3-sec- 
tion steel post 
has pointed 
end and metal 
step for easy 


BOWER WANUFACTURING €O. 


E-Z FILL* 
Wild Bird Feeder 
No Metal to Injure Birds! 
LARGE SIZE 


e $3.50 


ALL PRICES 
POSTPAID 


*Trade Mark Registere« 


3 Section five foot steel post 
with footstep and aluminum 
spring mounted guard. Extra, 


Postpaid $355 


TWO SIZES 


$2.00 


ILLUSTRATED | 
94%” x 10%" x 9%,” 


l'at. No. 2,634,705 


E-Z to fill. Roof slides up on hanger for non- 
spill easy filling. Durable, weatherproof Mason- 
ite throughout — lasts for years. No nails or 
screws to rust or pull out. Visible food supply 
in automatic hopper. New patented hopper 
makes food available in worst snow storms. 
Complete with hanger and hook. Assembled in 
one minute. 
PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
ideal for Gifts 
Send check or money order to 


STUDIO GUILD 


Box 55153, Uptown Station, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
“Free catalog sent on request” 
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A record album in the 
PETERSON FIELD 
GUIDE SERIES 


A Field Guide 
to Bird Songs 


Arranged to accompany 


Roger Tory Peterson's 


Field Guide to Birds. 


The songs and calls of more than 300 
species of land and water birds of 
Eastern and Central North America 
have been assembled on two 12” LP 
records. Recorded in the field under 
the direction of Dr. Peter Paul Kel- 
log and Dr. Arthur A. Allen, of Cor- 
nell University, in collaboration with 
Roger Tory Peterson. 


A Natural History 


of New York City 
by John Kieran, 


lavishly illustrated by Henry B. Kane 


How many New Yorkers are aware of 
the immense variety of wildlife to be 
found within the limits of their city? 
It is all a matter of knowing how and 
where to look. Few are as well pre- 
pared to tell us as is John Kieran, 
famous journalist and “Information, 
Please” expert. Now, in this book, he 
shares with us his store of informa- 
tion and his personal reflections and 


+----Wadl this coupon ta :---- 
National Audubon Society 


1130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 28, N.Y. 


to Bird Songs record @ 
$10.00 each, and 


York City @ $5.75 each 


* tin 


BOOK NOTES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


JOHN BURROUGHS: NATURALIST 
By Elizabeth Burroughs Kelley, Expo 


sition Pre ss, Neu York, 1959 84 x 


14 in., 263 pp. $3.50 


The life of a famous man as seen 
from within his family is always of pat 
ticular interest for the light it sheds on 
the more public image of its subject 
Chis gentle and dispassionate memoir 
has been pieced together by the natu 
ralist’s eldest grandchild from journals 
kept by her father as well as by John 
Burroughs himself. Thus it is actually 
a double biography, and in many ways, 
for this reason, a very touching one. 
Since Mrs. Kelley herself was born and 
still lives at Riverby, the nine-acre farm 
overlooking the Hudson which was the 
home of John Burroughs for more than 
half his life, the book is steeped in that 
sense of place which comes only from 
intimate 


long and acquaintance 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLOGY 


By Josselyn Van Tyne and Andrew J]. 
Berger, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 


1959 91, x 6 in 624 pp Illustrated. 
Indexed, $11.75 
When Josselyn Van Tyne died in 


January 1957, he had completed the 
organization and a major part of the 
writing of a textbook on birds. He had 
also obtained the promise of Dr. Berger, 
Department of Anat- 
Michigan 
would carry 


t member of the 
my at the University of 
Medical School, that he 
on the project if necessary Chat prom- 
ise had been fulfilled in a compact 
which will have 
work In 


tended for the use of graduate students 


ind meaty volume 


much value as a_ reterence 


who are already trained in zoology, it 
dispenses with the more elementary as 
pects of the subject, and very little space 
is given to generalized discussion. In 
stead, the reader is told, in the fewest 
possible words, what is known (or hypo 
thesized, as the case may be), and the 
list of references at the end of each 
chapter is exhaustive rather than selec 
tive \ long final chapter m the birds 
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of the world devotes a page to each ol 
the approximately 170 families upon 
which ornithologists are taxonomically, 
pretty generally agreed, with a suc 
cinctly comprehensive outline of phys 
ical characteristics, ranges, and habits, 
again with references, and with a line 
drawing by George Miksch Sutton 
(usually of one of the more exotic rep- 
resentatives of the family) at the top of 
each page. Otherwise the illustrations 
are relatively few and mainly technical, 
and the typical page is one of closely 
packed type—as is, of course, only proper 
in a book so rigorously devoted to fun- 
damentals. An extended glossary of 
technical terms will aid the non-profes- 
sional user in finding his way around 
all those densely packed pages, and the 
critical discussion of ornithological 
sources at the end of the book is es- 
pecially fine. 


PIRATES AND PREDATORS 


By Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1959. 
11 x 754 in., 230 pp. Illustrated. In- 
dexed, 70 shillings (about $12.00). 


During the past 70 years, the author 
tells us, he has given particular atten- 
tion to the manner of hunting by pred- 
atory birds in many parts of the world. 
Here, in a learned, crotchety, and en- 
tertaining book, frequently and highly 
spiced by an assortment of opinions ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms, he has 
set down his observations, interlarded 
with those of other ornithologists. While 
readers who shy away from anthro- 
pomorphism may be put off by some 
of the incidental comment, anyone in- 
terested in predatory birds will find 
much here that is not available else- 
where. In this category Colonel Mein- 
ertzhagen includes not only the pro- 
fessionals—the hawks and owls, but what 
he terms the amateurs—crows, cormo- 
rants, gulls, skuas, penguins, and others, 
including several passerines. In conclu- 
sion, he devotes a section to a related 
phenomenon for which he has invented 


the term “Autolycism,” and which in- 
Turn to page 234 
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hKeathers and Flight 
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Clarence ‘. Hylander Feathers and Flight 


CLARENCE J. HYLANDER 
This newest title in the popular Young Natural- 
ist Series by Clarence J. Hylander is a com- 
bined elementary ornithology, introducing you 
to the science of bird study, and an introductory 
identification guide. It tells of the action of 
birds at home and on the wing, the drama of 
their lives in the woods, the fields, and at the 


seashore. It discusses recent answers to such 


puzzling questions as ‘‘ Why do birds migrate?’’ 


‘*How do birds navigate the trackless sky?’’ a 
yp? Other titles in the series 


‘*Why are birds colored the way they are? 
Trees and Trails $3.00 
Especially planned for young people Animals in Armor = $3.75 
Sea and Shore $3.75 
Illustrated with many photographs Insects on Parade $3.75 
and drawings $3.95 Animals in Fur $3.50 


She Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 N. Y. 
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tbsorbing books for 
nature lovers of all ages... 


Boy’s Book of 
Turtles and Lizards 
Perey A. Morris 


Chie} Preparator, Pe abody Museum 
of Natural History, New Haven 


Just Published! The latest volume in this 
outstanding series gives a wealth of fasci 
nating information about the turtles and 
lizards of the United States. Brilliant photo 
graphs from nearly every state in the Union 
introduce the reader to musk turtles, dia 
mond-back terrapins, map turtles and saw 
backs, geckos, chuckwallas, legless lizards 
Clearly and 


interestingly written, the book describes the 


race-runners, and scores more 
structure, size, colors, and markings of each 
animal; discusses its habitat, food, reproduc 
Includes 
instructions for the care of turtle or lizard 

, $4.50 


pets. 83 ii 255 pp 


tive practices, and natural enemies 


Boy’s Book of Frogs, 
Toads, and Salamanders 
Also by Percy A. Morris 


This handsome book introduces a fascinating 
group of animals that can be found in your 
immediate neighborhood, are easy to capture 
safe to handle, and thrive in captivity. It 
describes the habits, physical characteristics 
and life history of all common North Amer 
ican amphibians, 131 sparkling photos help 
you identify them and, in most cases, their 
eggs Simply and interestingly written 

profusely and well illustrated.” Willian 
Taber, in Hossirs 240 pp. $4.00 


131 phot 


Boy’s Book of Snakes 
Also by Percy A. Morris 
Don't believe everything you hear about 
snakes. Here are the true, interesting facts 
about these misunderstood creatures, many of 
which are useful to man and make good pets 
Book includes information on almost 100 dif 
ferent kinds where to find them, how to 
recognize them, and how to catch and handle 
the harmless ones. "Clear, concise hiled 
SATURDAY 


185 pp. $4.00 


with invaluable 
REVIEW. 62 drawings, p/ 


information 


e===-USE COUPON TO ORDER «<<<, 
' 
Please send books checked belou 


() Bey’s Book of Turtles 
end Lizerds, Morris 


] Boy's Book of Frogs, Toads, 
and Salamanders, Morris 


[) Boy's Book of Snakes, Morris.... 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


cludes all manner of human and other 
associations, all the way from the long 
history of the Trafalgar 
Square to such highly spec ialized oddi- 
ties of behavior as the opening of milk 
bottles by tits and other birds, and the 


pigeons in 


reputed habit in certain Egyptian 
plovers of picking the teeth of croco- 
diles. This latter, which dates back to 
Herodotus, has been 


ticity; but the author insists that he has 


denied authen- 
seen it happen, adding that he does not 
make statements of fact based solely on 
The vol 


ume is large and sumptuous, with some 


evidence over 2,000 years old 


very handsome full-color plates by G. E. 


Lodge 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


By John Kenneth Galbraith, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, Massachusetts, 1959 
814 x 5% in., 368 pp. Indexed. $5.00. 


In a little book called 
the American Dream 
years ago, Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., mildly 
asked, “Might it be that we could get 


Free Booklet Available 


Birds of the Quetico-Superior 


by 
DR. WALTER J. BRECKENRIDGE 


Write to The President's Quetico 
Superior Committee 
Room 3220, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 


0 


out'l Evejoy 
BIRDS OF ALASKA 
By Gabrielson & Lincoln 
Fourteen years of research have 
produced this monumental book 
about bird life in our newest state. 
Color illustrations $15.00 
De Luxe Edition, $28.75 
OUTDOOR REFERENCE GUIDE 
By Amelia Reynolds Long 
A complete reference guide cover- 
ing all phases of outdoor life. “A 


necessary addition to every nature 
lover’s bookshelf.”” Chicago Tribune. 
$7.50 


Resources and 
published six 


POCKET FIELD GUIDE 

TO ANIMAL TRACKS 
Sketches and descriptions of our 
more common small game, varmints, 
large game, and fur bearers, with 
exacting drawings of their tracks. 
$1.50 


POCKET FIELD GUIDE 
TO TREES 
The beautiful and exacting sketches 
of William Carey Grimm enhance 
this descriptive work for quick and 
positive identification $1.50 
POCKET FIELD GUIDE 
TO NATURE 
By Hastings & Charles 
"™® Wonderful photographs with ac- 
companying text make this the per- 
fect pocket guide for those inter- 
ested in the workings and creatures 
of Mother Nature 


The Drackpeole Company 


Harrisburg 1, Pennsylvonica 
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along as well with less advertising, 
smaller newspapers, fewer magazines, 
less variety of clothes and shoes, fewer 
expensive automobiles with unnecessary 
speed?” Here, in a book which has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, a pro- 
fessional economist poses the same ques 
tion and gives his own forthright and 
bracing answer—namely, that we had 
better try. He proposes, as a means of 
diverting funds from what he sees as an 
alarming overproduction of consumer 
goods to schools and other public serv- 
ices, a much expanded use of the sales 
tax. Not that Professor Galbraith ex- 
pects anybody to welcome his suggestion 
with open arms, of course; but he puts 
his case cogently and with good humor, 
even with a certain optimism, and any- 
one at all concerned about the way in 
which our natural resources are treated 
will find much to ponder in what he 
has to say. 


A CLEAR WATER STREAM 


By Henry Williamson, Ives Washburn, 
New York, 1959. 814 x 51% in., 229 pp. 
$3.50. 

In this populous idyl the central char- 
acter is a Devonshire stream, and the 
nearest thing to a villain is a very 
pretty weed. Ranunculus fluvitans is 
its ofhcial name, and the author intro- 
duces it under the misguided impression 
that it would bring mayflies, which 
would then in their turn bring schools 
and schools of trout. Of course, things 
are never that simple; and the night ar- 
rives when we find him rushing out 
under cover of darkness in a desperate 
effort to undo what he now sees as a 
calamitous mistake The old sportsman, 
a retired judge and the serene repository 
of a vast store of ecological wisdom, who 
prompts this frantic reaction, is one of 
many characters, human and otherwise, 
who appears in the course of the nar- 
rative. And whether the subject is a 
heron, an otter, a fish, an insect, a small 
boy, or a stubborn old farmer, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, being a born writer, sets it 
down exactly. He is the kind of writer, 
moreover, who is at his most graceful 
when the joke is on himself. There is a 
great deal of information here about 
angling, fresh-water 
biology, but what it all adds up to is an 
unclassifiable and completely delectable 
book 


fish-stocking, and 


ELEPHANTS 


By Richard Carrington, Basic Books, 
New York, 1959. 814 x 55% in., 272 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 


It may be their long lashes, their 


saintly expression, or (as Mr. Carring- 
ton suggests) the way they look from 
behind, but for whatever reason ele- 
phants are endearing to an extent that 
makes them unique among animals of 

Turn to page 236 
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AN449.50. STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE & DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE VERTEBRATES, E. S. Goodrich. 
Unabridged reissue of the basic modern work, covering 
morphology, evolution of the spine, lungs, nervous system, 
ete For many a day this will be the standard work,’’ 
J. OF ANATOMY, 754 illustrations. 906pp. 2 vol. set 

Set, paperbd. $5.00 
AN203. ANIMALS IN MOTION, E. Muybridge. Largest, 
most compresensive selection of Muybridge’s famous action 
photos, of animals. 3919 high speed photos of horses, oxen, 
lions, pigs, sloths, raccoons, baboons, deer, kangaroos, 
guanacos, 24 other animals, taken in action strips. Most 
plates original size; most animals taken from three angles 
at once. A classic of biology, catching facts of motion too 
fast for the eye. ‘‘A really ‘marvellous series of plates,’ 
NATURE Edited, by Lewis S. Brown. 416pp. 3919 ry 
graphs. 8x10 Clothhd. $10.00 


MA 
Yo 


LISTEN AND LEARN FRENCH 
is now available! Three 10” 33 1/3 
records, manual, only $4.95 per set! 


LISTEN AND LEARN is especially designed to 
help you in colloquial and travel language. By far 
the most useful set for travel, wonderful as a re- 
fresher, as a supplement to any course, or for self- 
study; excellent as an introduction via the modern 
Dhrase method. It presents practical language in a 
form you can use immediately. Check these unusual 
features: (1) modern language, no deadwood, no 
technicalities, no trivia; (2) high fidelity record- 
ing; (3) English and foreign language recorded, 
with a pause for your repetition; you build auto 
matic associations; (4) 128-page (196-page for 
Russian) manual, with full record text; only fully 
indexed set on the market (5) GUARANTEED. 
Return it within 10 days if you are not satisfied 
with it. “High quality, practical, inexpensive,’’ 
N. Y. HERALD TRIB. Wonderful gift for a friend 
travelling, for a beginner. Not a markdown: simp!- 
a remarkable value. Each set contains: three 19” 
3311/3 records (1% hours recording), albur 
manual 


AN875. LISTEN & LEARN FRENCH, set, $4.95 
AN876. LISTEN & LEARN SPANISH, set, $4.95 
AN877. LISTEN & LEARN GERMAN, set, $4.95 
ANS878. LISTEN & LEARN ITALIAN, set, $4.95 
ANS79. LISTEN & LEARN RUSSIAN, set, $5.95 


AN204. THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, E. Muy- 
bridge. 4789 photographs from the famed Muybridge coi 
lection show men, women, children, mostly undraped, in 
163 different kinds of action; walking, running, leaping 


carrying, falling, et in high speed series, mostly from 
angles at once Not only a great work of photography, 
but a landmark of 19th century biological research. In 


troduction by Prof. R. Taft, U. of Kansas. 407pp 
8 x 10%. Clothbd. $10.00 


AN488. A WAY OF LIFE AND OTHER SELECTED 


WRITINGS, Sir William Osler. 13 inspirational and his- 
torical works by great medical teacher, doctor, humanist 
298pp. Paperbd. $1.50 
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USES, 


ALL ABOUT ‘TREES! 
THEIR IDENTIFICATION, 


HABITATS, WOODLORE! 


Two volume set by foremost American dendrologist 
enables you to identify any tree you are likely to see! 


TREES OF THE EASTERN AND 


CENTRAL UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, $1.35 


TWIG KEY AND FRUIT KEY 
TO TREES AND SHRUBS, $1.25 


How can you identify trees in winter, when leaves 
are lacking! Mow can you identity branches, or 


Have you wondered what distinguishes a Norway seed, or fruits? in most tree books, it is either diffi- 


maple trom @ sugar maple how species of Oak, 
pine, elm, or ash can be identitied? Have you been 
interested in the woodlore of our forest and road 


side trees 


cult or impossible to locate such information easily. 
Professor Harlow, ‘‘one of the nation’s foreraost 
dendrologists’’ (Natural History), now makes it 
easy for you 


This book, written by the Professor of Wood Vhis boox contains, bound together, unabridged 


Technology, College of Forestry, State University of 


woods, native trees and important escapes: 


general 


reprints of tus well-known BRUIT KY TU 


New York, covers more than 140 different trees. NORTHEASTERN TREES and TWIG KEY TO 

Neither technical nor elementary, it is crammed full THE DECIDUOUS WUUDY PLANTS OF EAST- 

A AZ of interesting information ERN NORTH AMERICA. They are the only guides 
J 4 Dr. Harlow describes both conifers and hard which are fully illustrated with photographs of al- 


most every twig and fruit. 


appearance growth habit, leaf forms, flowers, The fruit key, which covers both conifers and de 
fruits, barks, and other features. Trees are arranged ciduous trees, first presents a botanical background 
in families: pines, willows, magnolias, holly, etc., to fruit and flower parts, then describes upes, 
and habitat, distribution, and other information is berries, pomes, legumes, follicles, capsules, achenes, 


given. Synoptic keys enable you to locate species 
This handy pocket-sized book is unusually rich in 
unusual woodlore and tree biography. It covers uses 
of woods, leaves, barks, etc., from Indian days to 
the present — dyes, medicinal uses, poisonous trees, 
spruce beer, maple sugar, and hundreds of other 


bits of lefact and folklore 


More than 600 photographs and diagrams paralle! 
the text, and illustrate just about everything 
This accurate 
and convenient handbook will be useful to you 
nature walks, or “wed c paaaaa study, and is an excellent 


are likely to know to identify a tree. 


gift to a nature lov 
Over 600 photos, 301pp 4% x 6% 
AN 


395 Paperbound $1.35 AN5I11 


AN410. BEHAVIOUR AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE 
HONEYBEE, R. Ribbands. Easily followed exhaustive ac 
count of bee psychology, social life, communication, anat 
omy, by foremost British authority. 127 illustrations 
352pp. Clothbound $4.50 


AN248. BIOLOGY OF THE LABORATORY MOUSE, 
ed. by G. Snell. Prepared by staff of Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Lab. All aspects of mice: embryology, reproduc 
tion, histology, mutation, cancer research, anatomy, dis 
eases, etc. 172 illustrations. 508 pp. Clothbound $6.00 


AN206. BIOLOGY OF THE AMPHIBIA, G. K. Noble. 
Unmatched for comprehensiveness, detail, clarity; easily 
followed account of anatomy, life history, intelligence, en 
vironment, classification, etc Nothing comparable to it,’’ 
Cc. Pope, Chi. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 174 illustrations. 460pp 

Paperbd. $2.95 
AN479. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
Autobiography, with notes, journals, correspondence with 
great scientists, tell how Darwin achieved great discov 
eries. 365pp Paperbd. $1.65 


AN390. FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE, Sir Charies Singer. 
Greatest historian of biological sciences presents exhaus 
tive studies on early herbals, visions of Hildegarde of 
Binger, other topics of medieval science and medicine. 189 
unusual illustrations. 273pp Paperbd. $2.00 


rte SHORT peereny OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOL- 


FROM THE EEKS TO HARVEY. Charles 
Singer. Thorough, a. ~-~~d account. 270 illustrati« _. 
221pp. Paperbd. $1.7 


AN464. HOW TO MAKE A TELESCOPE, Jj. Texereau 
Noted French optical engineer provides complete instruc 
tions for 8” Newtonian reflector, f6, £8, all with home 
equipment. 225 figures. 204pp Clothbd. $3.50 


AN79. HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES 
TO KEPLER, Jj. Dreyer. Most complete history in Eng- 
ish of man’s concepts of universe, from pre-Greeks to 
Renaissance, Copernicus, Kepler, Brahe, etc. 447pp. 
Papert]. $1.98 
ANS. BIRTH & DEVELOPMENT OF THF GEO!LOG 
ICAL SCIENCES, F. D. Adams. Most thorough history 
ever written, from Greeks & primitives to end of 19th c« 
Covers fossils, figured stones, vulcanists, neptunists, gen 
eration of stones, etc. 91 illustrations. 511pp 
Paperbd. $2.00 
AN295. HOW — Ne my ee QUICKLY, H. Sticker. 
Tried, true method developing number sense; not 
ks, but 9.000 exerci 


niques. 256pp 


es an f answers teaching new tect 
Paperbd. $1.00 


AN394 FANS & FALLACIFS IN THE NAME OF 
SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Standard coverage of fads, 
cults, eccentric theory in science Atlantis, fiving saucers, 
weone energy, dianetics, General Semantics, medical fal 
acies all in amusing detail. ‘‘Should be read by every 
one,”” A. T. Birge, former president, Am. Phvs, Soc 
385pp Paperbd. $1.50 


AN367. 101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC, C 
Wylie. No special knowledge needed for these mental 
amusements. 128 pp. Solutions Paperbd. $1.00 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


samaras, nuts — and fruit habits of more than 120 
different trees. The twig key explains tree growth 
in easy terms, and covers some 160 different wild 
trees and shrubs, and will enable you to identify 
almost any branch you are likely to come upon. For 
the benefit of the unwary, such poisonous plants as 
poison sumac, poison ivy, and poison oak are de 
scribed immediately 


you Used in scores of botany and forestry courses, this 
book is planned synoptically, so that you can find 

on any twig or fruit very easily, without previous 
knowledge 


Over 350 photographs, many enlarged. Glossary 
Total of 140 pages 
Paperbd. $1.25 


AN465. HOAXES, Dr. Curtis MacDougall. 300 hoaxes in 
art, science, history, journalism, medicine, covered in full 
detail. Written by the Professor of Journalism, North 
western, this will not only entertain you, but enlighten 
you about many things you've probably = an 9% 


N 198. MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FoR BEGIN- 
NERS & ENTHUSIASTS, Mott-Smith. 188 puzzles in 
inference, algebra, plane hotea, ete. Seagens. me 

*aperbd. $1.00 
AN474. CANTERBURY PUZZLES, H. outa In story 
form. 262pp. Solutions Paperbd. $1.25 


AN473. AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS, H. Dude- 
ney. Giant collection of 430 puzzles, paradoxes, etc. ; 
solutions. 265pp Paperbd. $1.25 


AN492. SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, 
Lewis Carroil. Not modern symbolic logic, but collection 
of puzzies and amusements 2 books wa 7 as 1 he 15 
AN493. PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED. "TALE. 
Lewis Carroll, Mathematical amusements, unabridged re 
prints of very rare books. 265pp Paperbd. $1.50 


AN362. LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred 
Reinfeld. Play 10 games against masters, and grade your 
every move. 152pp Paperbd. $1.00 
ANI96. NATURE OF LIGHT & COLOUR IN THE 
OPEN AIR, M. Minnaert. Non-technical account of 
mirages, multiple suns, auroras, black snow, other un- 
usual effects. Hundreds of observation exercises. 42 photos 
880pp Paperbd. $1.95 
All Books standard 5%” x 8” unless otherwise indicated. 
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Dept. 249AN. Dover Publications, Inc. 
180 Varick St. New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me 
TREES, Harlow, $1.35 
] FRUIT & TWIG KEY, Harlow, $1.25 


Other books: Key-number, price 


I am enclosing $ in full payment. Payment in 
full must accompany all orders except those from 
libraries or public institutions Please add 10¢ 
per book for handling charges on orders less than 
$5.00. Please print 


Name 

Address 

City . Zone .. State 
GUARANTEE: Unconditional guarantee, All Dover 


books and records returnable within 10 days for full 
refund. 
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they share only 


perhaps, with penguins and koala bears 


their size, ‘and which 


In any wonderful ani 


mals, and this short monograph gives 


case they are 


admire them 
their 
thei 


nobody any cause to 
[heir 


love 


evolution, anatomy 


life, 


with 


less. 
their 


sociation 


and long as 


man—from the Indian 


king Porus, who used them against 


Alexander, down to P. I Barnum 


who brought Jumbo to the American 


public—are set forth in lucid and en 


tertaining fashion, with the help of 


numerous drawings and photographs 


An especially interesting chapter con 
which 
years of the 


Africa en 


lightened colonial administrators began 


cerns the change of attitude 


evolved during the later 
nineteenth century, when in 


to realize that unless some control wer 


exercised over elephant hunting, the 
species was in danger of extermination 
\t present, despite some poaching and 
othe 
ind the establishment of national parks 
point that 

\lrica 1s 


cultivated 


infractions, strict hunting laws 


have been effective to the 


the elephant population in 


Asia 


land encroaches upon the 


increasing. In where 


jungle much 


more greatly, the situation is less rosy 


but there, too, the influence of wild 
life conservation 


self felt 


societies is making it 


SAN FRANCISCO REGION 
Introduction to The Natural History of 
The San Francisco Bay Region, /yy Arihu) 
C. Smith 


Native Trees of The San Francisco Bay 
Region, by Woodbridge Metcalf 


San Francisco 
and Ff 


Native Mammals of The 
Bay Region, Py William D 
beth Berry 

Reptiles and Amphibians of The San 
Francisco Bay Region, by Robert ( 
Stebbins 


l niversilty of Cal 


1959. Each 734 x 43% in., 72 pp. Illus- 
trated Each 


$1.50 


To the not infrequent query about 
where to find a field guide, with colored 
pictures, please, to the birds, the trees, 
of such and such a 
Audubon 


isn’t any 


the flowers, et cetera 


inswer here at 


that 


region oul 


House has been there 


such thing; whereupon, if the ques 


tioner pauses long enough we have 


launched into an explanation of the 


economic unfeasibility of such a ven 
Now to confound and 
pocket 


and in the 


delight 
hand 


ture 


us, comes a sized series 


somely case of the volume 


on trees, exquisitely—illustrated in color, 
argument about 


obsolete Mr 


volume 


which renders the 


economi unteasibility 


Smith's intreductory is especial 


for the manner in which 


ly idmirable 


it proceeds, without haste or undue sim 


plification, from an exposition of the 


methods of the natural sciences to the 


concept of biotic communities, and 


thence to the descriptive list of such 


region which forms 


book 


ibout 


communities in 
the backbone ol n 


lowed by su 


This is fol 
nature a¢ 


estions 


tivities recommended destinations for 
field trips, the names of clubs, museums, 


bibli 
unclut 


ind publications, and a capsule 
yraphy ill in the space ol 72 
tered pag lt to be hoped that the 
Cali 


followed by pub 


example set by ft University ol 


fornia Press may be 


lishers in other regions 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
ABOUT TREES 

Rutherford ! Dodd, Mead ¢ 

1959. 854 x 5% 

S18 pp strated. Indexed 

know 


which tree 


S6.00 


If vou should wish to which 


od burns when vereen 


vrows tastest what a 


make 


use in 


druid is, how to 


crabapple jelly, or the wood to 


making a violin or a_ wassail 


bowl, then Mr. Platt is your man. He 


YOUR BIRD GUIDES!! 
Find a picture of the bird 
before it flies away by 
Indexing your Peterson 
Guides with BIRD GUIDE 
INDEX TABS 


® Neat-Easy to Read 


Sets for Eastern, Western or 
British Peterson Guides 


Only 50¢ per set 
10 cents postage and handling 


mn EK VICE mie 


IDENTIFY BIRDS FASTER 


@ Easy to Install® Plastic Coated 


Permanently Protect your Peterson 
Field Guides with our Heavy, Trans- 
parent Plastic Field Guide Jackets 


@ WATERPROOF — Wet 
weather can't harm cover. 


hands in rainy 


@ DURABLE — Made of the heaviest trans- 
parent plastic available. 


@ DIRTPROOF — Snug-fitting jackets de- 
signed specifically for the Peterson. Bird 
Guides. 

Only $1.00 each 
15 cents postage and handling 


Artryent 
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has not neglected such aspects of his 
subject as planting to attract birds and 
the vexed question of what happens 
when DDT is used to control DED (the 
latter being a disease, not another chem- 
ical). Other features are a short selec- 
tion of poems on (which, inci- 
dentally, does not include Joyce Kil- 
a list of state trees, and the Ameri- 
Association’s compilation 


trees 


mer), 
can Forestry 
of biggest known specimens, with their 
location and measurements. 


THE MUTE SWAN IN ENGLAND 


By Norman F. Ticehurst, Cleaver-Hume 
Press, Ltd., London, England, 1957. 
10 x 74% in., 133 pp. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. 45 shillings (about $7.50). 


Among semi-domesticated — birds—al- 
together a somewhat special category— 
the mute swan of England is unique. 
As early as the twelfth century it was 
considered a royal bird and might not 
be kept, in any but exceptional circum- 
stances, without a grant from the Crown. 
This regulation has given rise to some 
picturesque customs, which are here for 
the first time explored in detail. The 
author offers his closely reasoned 
refutation, based on documentary evi- 
dence, of the often repeated statement 
that the mute introduced in 
Great Britain from the Continent at an 
early date. On the contrary, there can 
now be little doubt that it is in 
an indigenous species. Mr. Ticehurst 
is well known among ornithologists as 
one of the co-authors of the five-volume 
“Handbook of British Birds.” 


also 
was 


swan 


fact 


NATURE IN THE NEWS 


Continued from page 207 


the City of Santa Fe in destroying the 
prairie dog “town” adjacent to Cerrillos 
Road. Granted that there may be prac- 
tical reasons for killing the rodents so 
that made of the 
land, has 
given to other aspects of the matter? 


other uses may be 


careful consideration been 
This was not indicated in the news item 
in your last Sunday’s issue. 

Prairie dogs, once widespread through- 
out the West and Southwest, are becom- 
ing relatively scarce because civilization 
has wiped out a majority of their col- 
onies to make room for modern devel- 
opments. This threat is 
now, that there is a real danger that the 


so great, even 


species may be exterminated unless 
prompt action is taken to preserve rep 
resentative Even today, many 
adults have never seen a prairie dog nor 


a prairie dog town, and the presence of 


“towns.” 


one in a community, if properly adver 

tised, should encourage considerable in 

terest and visitation. 
Since Santa Fe is a 


“tourist town,” 
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would it not be good business as well 
as a commendable act of conservation, 
to preserve at least a part of the prairie 
dog town as a feature of the proposed 
park? As such it would be a unique 
asset to the city’s economy, offer an in- 
teresting exhibit of native Southwest 
wildlife, and help in a small Way to pre- 
serve from extinction an animal that 
became famous as part of the West dur- 
ing the early days of pioneering and 
settlement. would 
wish to be instrumental in pushing the 
famous prairie dog along the same path 
to extinction that has been taken by the 


Certainly, no one 


passenger pigeon and, even more re- 
cently, -by the heath hen. 

Natr N. Dopce 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Reprinted from The New Mexican, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, July 23, 1959. 


Saved By The Fence 


It appears that the prairie dogs of 
Ashbaugh Park—if they don’t pack up 
and move first—will have themselves a 
permanent home. 

Mrs. Helen W. Hansen, one of the 
city’s many animal-lovers, has oftered 
to provide funds for building a fence 
around part of the present colony, the 
city recreation committee has voted to 
recommend that the offer be accepted, 
and a letter has been fired off to Lub- 
bock, Texas, to find out what sort of 
fence that community had to build to 
keep prairie dogs safely penned in one 
of the Lubbock parks. . . .” 


OUR BIG WILDERNESS CAT — Continued from 


his background, but knew nothing 
about his family. 

“That's right,” I added. “We do 
have roads to so many places, all over 
the country. We should keep a few 
secret places like this, for fellows like 
you to discover and enjoy.” 

One more stop. We came back to 
the place where we had found the re- 
mains of two young deer killed by 
the panther. Some hide and bones 
remained, neatly covered by oak 
leaves—stored for another meal. And 
the stomachs were there. I slit them 
open and took out a little of the 
contents of each, wrapping them in 
paper and putting them in bags. 

“What's that for?” 

“Well, this is a chance to find out 
what these two deer had been eat- 
ing,” 1 explained. “After collecting 
samples like this at odd _ times 
through the year, we learn what the 
diet of deer is in this kind of coun- 
try. And, of course, we should know 
whether the deer are numerous 
enough to injure the forest, and 
whether the favorite plants are plen- 
tiful enough.” 

When we had first found this 
lion kill earlier in the day, the boys 
had seemed thoughtful. Possibly they 
had had a touch of the reaction 
“ain’t it awful,” when a deer is 
killed by anything but man. We so 
blithely forget that the mountain 
lion is constituted to live on meat, 
and should have meat to survive. 

Now one of the boys surprised me 
by saying: “Well, the panthers have 
been living on deer for hundreds of 
years. If something didn’t take some 
of the deer, we'd have too many deer 
in a place like this.”’ 


Later, leaving the canyon behind, 
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going through greasewood, cactus, 
ocotillo,' and lecheguilla, we saw 
groups of deer here and there, leap- 
ing high over bushes, their flag tails 
flashing jauntily. 

I like to think of the wisdom and 
spirit we often find in our young 
people. We should feel young 
enough and be wise enough to keep 
some places of nature’s charm in our 
country, where we can live at peace 


with deer, mountain lions, birds, 
flowers, and all the lovely earth fea- 
tures we have inherited. —THE ENp. 
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LUDLOW GRISCOM—THE MAN 


ntinued from page 
the birders went out for “a big day.’ 
Others beside Griscom, Crosby, and 
myself were Raymond Guernsey, Al 
lan Frost, and, often, Charles Urner 
All of friends, to my 
regret, have passed away. 
Ludlow served as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Audubon Society for 12 of the 15 
years during which he was a direc 
tor. I think it is fair to say that 
during those 12 years, the primary 
attraction fo1 
rectors was enjoying the Chairman's 
handling of the 
always done in high good humo! 


those great 


many of the other di 
meetings. It was 


and without allowing any controvet 
sial matter to seem too serious or to 
be diverted into personal channels 
When a controversial topic came up 
he was not in the position ot an 
historian trying to guess what actu 


had 


and 


himself, 
battle 


ally happened He, 


been in the midst of the 


he needed no help from a fact-find- 
had a_ wide 
friendship with scientists and conser- 


ing committee. He 


vationists throughout the world. 

stroke had oc 
curred in the spring of 1956. In the 
fall, when his term of office ran out, 
he received the Medal 
which is awarded from time to time 


Ludlow’s sec ond 


Audubon 


to persons whom the Board of Di- 


rectors believe have accomplished 
conservation. 


which 


outstanding work in 
He also received a 
Dr. Paul B. Sears, then newly-elected 
Chairman of the read at 
the annual dinner during the 52nd 
National Audu- 


absence, 


citation, 
S0ard, 


Convention of the 


bon Society In Ludlow’s 
owing to his illness, his son, Andrew 
response which 


[he citation 


Griscom, read_ the 
Ludlow had 
and response are herein reprinted as 
they appeared in the January Febru 
ary 1957 issue of Audubon Magazine 


written 


During this period Ludlow and 


I carried on a fairly active corre 


Ornithologist, explorer, author, and 
of the National Audubon Society, f{ 


and good humored personality 


intelligent 


Response 
In Ludlow Griscom’s absence, owing 
to illness, his son, Andrew Griscom 
read the response 
“Ladies and Gentlemen of the Na 
tional Audubon Society 


“It is with a feeling of great plea 
sure and profound humility that I 
gladly accepted the 
Medal of the National 
ciety, 


Conservation 
Audubon So 
rhis plea of humility is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that my service 
Board for the 
been one of the 


as Chairman of the 
last 12 
most pleasurable contacts of my life, 


years has 


both with the Directors and many of 
the Staff, whom I regard as my warm, 


personal friends 


Board 
years, I 


“In retiring from the after 


possibly too many exercise 
the right to make a few brief remarks 

“It was not too long ago in my 
memory, the Audubon Society having 
obtained all its original objectives in 
the way of the protection of birds, 
that its existence was regarded as no 
longer necessary and suggestions were 
rife that it should disband. I was 
among those, who thought this would 
be a tragic and fatal error, as it was 


Citation LUDLOW GRISCOM 


conservationist, for 15 ye 


who has, through the persuasive influence of his understanding, sympathetic 
and through application 
knowledge, greatly advanced the cause of conservation and increased public 
awareness of the fundamental relation to human happiness and progress ol 
treatment and wise use of 


ars a director 


12 years as Chairman of its Board, 


of his profound 


the renewable natural resources 


clear that the Age of Protection was 


turning into yoer Age of Con 
servation, 
“In the 


signally well proved 


year 1956 this problem is 
In spite of our 
great system of national parks and 
wildlife refuges 
under attack 


they are always 
There is the inevitable 
them for 


Eternal 


temptation to try to use 
some sort of economic reward 
vigilance is always necessary to defeat 
these attempts. To succeed in defeat- 
ing them, education is of vital im 
portance and with a fair sized endow- 
ment this is precisely the service the 
National Audubon well 


fitted to perform. Let the magazine 


society 1s 


and our published literature steadily 


run a flow of sound conservation 


messages. The government officials 
in authority are hard pressed and are 
calling loudly for help. Let us try 
and give it to them to the best of 
our ability. 

I have the 
you my greetings through my son. He 
thanks for 


wishes for 


privilege of sending 


will extend my grateful 
the medal and my best 
the continued prosperity of the Na- 
Audubon Society.” 

LupLow GRISCOM 


tional 


spondence and I have extracted cer- 
tain typical “Griscomisms” which I 
think will interest and amuse the 
reader. 

1. “If I don’t stop pretty soon 
doing things for so many other 
people and so many other or- 
ganizations, just as sure as 
there is a God in Heaven, Har- 
vard University will fire me.” 
“No one ever heard of a Board 
where some member does not 
do a lot of inconsequential 
talking.” 

“In serious trouble! Two body 
blows in one week! Became 
President of the New England 
Museum of Natural History, 
Boston Museum of Science, and 
the Boston Museum of Natural 
History, on October 12. Gov- 
ernor Bradford has just ap- 
pointed me Chairman of the 
New Board of Commissioners 
to run the State Fish and Game 
Division. Distractedly 
yours.” 

In commenting about the 
phrase, “Discretion may be the 
better part of valor,” he wrote, 
“A motto I loathe to live by 
rat-spirited!” 

“It would indeed be wonderful 
if directors would not mumble 
in the ashes of old fires—the 
Golden Age would be upon 
us!” 

“IT have decided to stick to my 
usual rule which is never to 
answer or to reply to criticism 
of too low a character!” 

It was characteristic of Ludlow to 
express very positive opinions and 
some sensitive friends on occasion 
were not always duly appreciative. 
Those who knew him well, however, 
realized that this was a sort of play- 
ing to the galleries, and that, in re- 
sponse to good-natured kidding, he 
would retreat with affectionate 
thanks. 

Speaking as an executive officer 
during the period of his board chair- 
manship I shall ever be grateful to 
Ludlow for his being right in there 
pitching when support was needed. 

His second stroke took place in 
Mexico when he and Mrs. Griscom 
went there in the spring of 1956, and 
was primarily due to the altitude of 
some 7,000 feet. Wherever he went, 
he exhibited an_ extraordinary 
knowledge of that country’s history. 
When the stroke occurred in Mexico 
the chauffeur who had been driving 
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Ludlow for some days burst into 
tears and said, “I never will forget 
you. You love my country as I do!” 
That summer the American Orni- 
thologists Union honored him by 
electing him President, though they 
knew he was too ill to serve. He 
accepted and then resigned from the 
office immediately, but he was very 
much touched. 

Late in December 1956, when | 
called on the Griscoms in Cam- 
bridge, Edith said, “Ludlow is so 
foolish. What do you think he has 
been doing?” 1 said, “I can’t imag- 
ine.” She said, “He has been out 
eight straight hours in a car with a 
chauffeur and a trained nurse taking 
a Christmas Count.” Ludlow looked 
at me, and beaming all over like a 
little boy caught stealing ice cream 
from the refrigerator, said, “And in 


a northeast storm, too!” 

Over 50 years in a row, he took 
a Christmas Bird Census. 

In 1958, indomitable, crippled 
with a series of strokes and a para- 
lyzed throat, he went in a wheel 
chair, by boat, and in the front seat 
of automobiles, to Africa and trav- 
eled from Cape Town to the west 
coast to Dakar and Rabat, seeing 
over 400 kinds of birds new to him, 
but also some familiar species from 
Europe, known to him in his boy- 
hood. From September 1958 he failed 
rapidly, and he died on May 28, 
1959. 

The National Audubon Society 
owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Ludlow Griscom for his untiring 
efforts through fifteen years, in vari- 
ous Official capacities—Chairman of 
the Board, Director and member of 


BIRD DOCTOR AT LARGE — Continued from 
for housing the bird visitors, a 
supply of dishes and bowls for 
food and bathing are necessary. 
To find these I haunt the junk stalls 
at charity bazaars, eagerly snapping 
up chipped pie-dishes and the like. 
For feeding young birds I find noth- 
ing better than fingers and have dis- 
carded forceps and glass droppers as 
useless. The only other equipment 
necessary is a first-aid kit and I will 
come to that later. An immediate 
meal of suitable food is the first con- 
sideration for a newly arrived pa- 
tient as every one, whether a fledge- 
ling or an injured adult, will be 
suffering largely from starvation. 
Baby birds carry a distinctive mark 
until they are old enough to fend 
for themselves: the gaping capacity 
of the bill is enlarged at each side by 
fleshy lips, often yellow in color, so 
that the parent can thrust food down 
the gullet. As the baby grows the 
lips gradually shrivel until they fi- 
nally disappear altogether and the 
bird can be termed a young adult. 
rhis insignia of babyhood is a most 
valuable guide for the hand-rearer, 
who can see at a glance what stage 
the youngster has reached and when 
it should be taught to feed itself. 
Given a chance young birds will go 
on begging for food long after they 
are quite capable of picking it out 
of a dish, and in the same manne 
as parent birds one must harden the 
heart and begin to ignore its pro- 
while leaving within 
Hunger will do the rest. 


tests, food 
reach. 


The genuinely helpless baby needs 
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a lot of care and frequent feedings; 
the frequency is at first sight appal 
ling but three meals during each 
hour of daylight is only needed in 
the initial stages, and at this time 
the rate of growth and feathering is 
so fascinating that the work involved 


seems very worth while. Nestlings 


the Executive Committee —to ad- 
vance the Society's cause, increase 
its influence and the regard in which 
it is held. His constructive counsel 
and accomplishments as well as his 
endearing personality will forever 
be etched in the memories of those 
of us who were privileged to be as- 
sociated with him. THE END 


ALLAN S. 
KLONICK 


President 
Federation of New York 
State Bird Clubs 


age 
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cause of its excellent coverage of all areas 
from Maine to California. I certainly rec- 
ommend it to everyone from the part-time 
birder to the trained field man, for in addi- 
tion to the national migration picture trends, 
the annual Christmas Bird Count, and the 
Breeding-bird Census are most informative 
and enlightening.” 
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BIRD DOCTOR AT LARGE 
ntinued from page 

that need warmth as well as food are, 
fortunately, rare customers; if thei 
parents are killed for any reason the 
babies die almost at once of cold and 
hunger, and so it is more likely to be 
the fledgelings that arrive-on ou! 
doorsteps. These are young birds 
that have fluttered from the nest on 
a first tentative flight, no longer in 
need of brooding but still dependent 
on parental feeding. If these litth 
birds stray outside the parent's te! 
ritory or lose their parents in an 
accident, they are 
rhe first job with them is to gain 
their confidence. Nestlings will gape 
at anyone, but the flown baby has 
strangers and the 


utterly helpless 


learned to fear 
new arrival often clam-shuts its bill 
refusing to respond at all. Yet once 
it has tasted the proftered food tame 
ness will follow automatically; food 
offering and parenthood are synony 
mous in the little bird’s mind. To 
start the feeding response I smea 
my thumb and forefinger with a 
rather mushy food mixture and 
gently press this against the lips of 
the bird’s bill, so that some will 


and be tasted. An hou 


penetrate 
of patient work may be needed be 


fore the bird will gape voluntarily, 
but from then on it will be easy 


sailing; the baby will beg for food 


and cease begging when it has had 
enough, and the job becomes merely 
of rolling suitably sized pellets made 
from rearing food mixed crumbly 
moist with milk, and popping them 
down the back of the throat with a 
finger. 
Parent 
vary in their methods of giving food 
Some thrust it right down the gullet, 
others only pass it from bill to bill, 


birds of diferent species 


and the cormorant distends its own 
throat and allows the baby to take 
what it fancies from the parental 
crop. So it is as well to check with 
a textbook to find the prope! method 
before embarking on rearing any un 
familiar baby bird. To illustrate this, 
I had been trying in vain to persuade 
a young flycatcher to take food be 
fore I thought of offering a live fly 
buzzing in a pair of forceps. This 
was taken at once and thereafter the 
bird fed on manufactured insectiv 
orous food off my fingers. Lastly, 
fledgelings seem to need a little water 
now and then. Probably they would 
naturally sip rain or dew drops, 
which can be simulated by giving a 
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droplet on However, 
forcing water into its bill is a good 


a finger-tip. 


way of drowning it 

Rearing baby birds is a reasonably 
easy business when a little skill has 
been attained. Nursing the accident 
victims is rather more difficult. Here 
we have to deal with broken bones, 
the possibility of internal injuries, 
the effects of shock, and the bird’s 
own choice between living and 
dying. I experienced an odd example 
of this with two gulls: the first ar- 
rived with a broken wing and after 
a couple of weeks was mending 
nicely; then the second one arrived, 
outwardly undamaged but obviously 
very sick. I put them together in a 
comfortable pen, thinking that the 
sight of each other would be an en- 
couragement but I have never been 
so wrong. Within half a day number 
two was dead, reasonably enough of 
internal hemorrhage as the autopsy 
showed, but soon afterwards gull 
number one was in a coma and died 
later There was no practical exX- 
planation for its death beyond some 
strange telepathe tic “death-wish”’ in- 
So I learned to keep the 


separate d from the 


fection 
chronically ill 
convalescents 

\ high percentage of accidents re 
sults in broken legs and wings. Legs 
mend with astonishing rapidity if 
set in a slight splint, which is well 
cottonwool to allow 
with 


padded with 
free circulation and bound 
Wings are a more 
break at the 


unmendable 


surgical tape 
serious problem. A 
think, 


victim should be 


shoulder is, | 
and the given a 
humane end. Breaks along the actual 
arms or hands will respond to treat- 
ment, but it is a lengthy job as the 
feathers must be clipped to lighten 
the wing and allow the two halves 
of bone to draw together. [Editor’s 
Note—It is not always necessary to 
clip the feathers on the injured 
wing. After the wing has been prop- 
erly set, the wing should be made 
immobile by taping it to the bird’s 
a bandage 


over the in- 


body and then placing 
around the bird’s body 

jured wing but under the good wing. 
When the healed (ap- 
proximately three weeks) the band- 
The bird 


wing has 


age and tape are removed. 
will require another week of exercise 
and flying practice before it is strong 
enough to be released.) Splints made 
of matchsticks or split cane (accord- 
ing to the size of the bird) again 
well padded and kept in place with 


tape, will set the bone, but the bird 
will have to remain in captivity until 
it molts and the clipped wing-feath- 
ers are renewed. 

Other than fractures, the general 
run of live accident victims are suf- 
fering from shock and minor in- 
juries, and they often recover with 
no help on our part. What they 
need is safety from predators, a sup- 
ply of good food, and absolute quiet: 
in these surroundings they can, meta- 
phorically, lick their wounds and 
mend themselves. In all cases, the 
sands of time are running out dur- 
ing the period from the moment 
disaster struck to the arrival of the 
bird at the clinic. The peculiar 
hollow structure of bird bones makes 
them susceptible to exposure to all 
in the case of a serious fracture, and 
besides this the effects of shock are 
busily at work. This time lag has 
accounted for a large proportion of 
my 20 per cent of failures, but it is 
an uncontrollable feature of the 
work that has to be accepted. 

Another question to be 
squarely is when is a case hopeless. 
\ too sentimental approach can re- 
sult in very real cruelty and I make 
myself kill quite a number of hope- 
lessly injured birds, much as I hate 
doing it. To start with I experi- 
mented with anaesthesia, but this is 
by no means instant or satisfactory, 
and to my mind there is only one 
humane way to dispatch any spec ies 
of bird: a block, a sharp chopper, 
and a swift unexpected blow at the 


faced 


base of the head. 

That is the unpleasant side of the 
work. The best and really reward- 
ing side is the moment of release, 
when the injured or young bird is 
fit to take up life in its natural 
sphere. Clear judgment is needed to 
decide when this time is ripe; taking 
into account the breeding cycle, ter- 
ritories, and migratory habits. An 
adult bird brought in at springtime 
and kept for more than a few days 
will lose its breeding territory, and 
if it is released before the season is 
over it will be persecuted by its own 
kind. Over-wintered spring migrants 
must be released at the proper time 
or they will become lost vagrants, 
and the same applies to the fall 
travelers, and so on. Each species 
and age group must have individual 
treatment, which in turn requires 
research on our part, but that is the 
real interest and value of a bird 
clinic. —THE ENb 
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CAMP DENALI, MCKINLEY PARK, ALASKA 

A wilderness retreat in the alpine grandeur 
of the sub-arctic frontier for those wishing to 
exchange commercialized amusements for the 
genuine delights of nature. Log lodge, cabins, 
family style meals. Guided trips to observe tun- 
dra flowers, birds, wildlife. Box 526, College, 
Alaska for brochure. 


DAVID’S FOLLY. West Brooksville, Maine, of- 
fers you country living op a saltwater farm on 
the coast of Maine. A cation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows har- 
bor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea food, 
blueberry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 
ber. $55 to $60 per week. MINERVA E. CUTLER. 


WILDERNESS TRIPS hiking or riding. Ha- 
vasu Canyon, John Muir Trail, Fisherman Special 
in Sierra Nevada, Carmel back country, includ- 
ing seven day loop in Santa Lucias, and Leisure 
Camp. Moderate prices. Inexperienced people 
come. Beginning in March. For details: WAMP- 
LER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley 1, Calif. 


POCONOS DE LUXE housekeeping cottages, 
yn stream, 100 acres private estate. Fireplaces 
Quiet, cool for discriminating guests. OLIVE P. 
BOND, BOND BROOK COTTAGES, Brodheads- 


ville 7, Pennsylvania. 


PEACE PIPE LODGE on Lake Cobbosseecontee in 
central Maine. One mile of shore frontage on nine 
mile lake, with over one hundred acres of beauti- 
fully wooded grounds. Your own attractive, mod- 
ern cottage with fireplace. Tasty, abundant home 
cooked food. From $60.00 per week, American 
Plan. Write or phone, MR. and MRS. WILLIAM 
LAWSON, Litchfield, Maine. Andrew 8-4471. 
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SEA ISLAND Guest House renting $50.00 week- 
ly — 400 acres—nearby State Park Ocean Beach. 
Birdlife, mammals, seashells, oceanlife. Fishing, 
boating, hiking. PINE ISLAND PLANTATION, 
Frogmore, South Carolina. 

PISGAH FOREST INN for fall color trip. Ver- 
anda overlooks ranges of mountains 4,000 to 
4,500 feet high, all wooded and in riotous color. 
Hiking, reading, good talk by the fire; fine 
food. and sound sleep. Write LESLIE KIRSCH- 

NER, Candler, N. 


FOR RENT. South fork Flambeau River — Se- 
cluded log cabin — ideal observation land-water 
birds, deer, wildflowers. Write AXEL HAG- 
STROM, Park Falls, Wisconsin. 


~ Color ‘Slides 
NATU RE SLIDES. Western birds, animals, in- 


sects, tlowers and scenery. Full color, 25¢ brings 
sample, credit slip and general catalog. SCOTT 
LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm Springs, Calif. 


TOPS in Mountain Scenery, Wildflowers, Wild- 
life, six $1.00. KODACHROME, Anscochrome 
Processing $1.25 (20 or 8 mm.). ROYALPIX 
9F, Woodland, Charlotte 5, N. C. 


“Wildflowers — Seeds 


WOODLAND PL ANTS AND FERNS that ap- 
peal to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. 
THE RED CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, 
Falls heaanett Connecticut. 


BACKWOODS JOURNAL — Simple living in 
the world of nature. $1 year, 20¢ copy. LOG 
CABIN LIFE, Old Forge 4, New York. 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 
HUMAN-ANIMAL RELATIONSHIP. $2.00 for 
one year. $3.50 for two years. $5.00 for three 
years. Published quarterly. OUR PET WORLD, 
240 West 75th St., New York City 23. 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1959 Christmas and All Occasion Greeting Cards 
and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 100% 
profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approval. 
REGAL GREETINGS, Dept. 16, Ferndale, Mich- 
igan. 


HANDMADE CHRISTMAS CARDS. Real birch- 
bark, fresh cedar—$1.00 dozen. Woodland Wild- 
life Notepaper. Special Assortment: 24 sheets, 
envelopes, 18 designs, 8 colors, 3 styles $1.00. 
HOOVER HANDCRAFT, Grand Marais, Minn. 


SPEC IAL OFFER. 15 photo Christmas Cards 
only $1.00. Send negative and $1.00 to JACK 
TERRELL, Box 566, Grand Prairie, Texas. 


FOR SALE. White frame house near wildlife 
sanctuary. 12 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, music room 
45 x 19. Original part 100 years old. For ap- 
pointment phone Miss Powell, Old Chatham, 


New York 9-2501. 


PINE CONES—Northwest virgin timber forest 
cones. Naturalist Collection; Assortment _~ 
Foot long to tiny species. All-cone wreaths. e- 
cember evergreens. Booklet. WESTERN TREE 
CONES, Brooklane, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beauty and privacy with wildlife and songbirds 
galore. Hillcrest House 85 miles from New York. 
Spacious living and dining rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
3% bathrooms Unsprayed, unspoiled acres. 


$25,000. JAMES MOWBRAY, Kent, Conn. 


100 British Empire Stamps catalog one dollar 
free with our one cent approvals. CHARLES 
BROWER, Eastern Blivd., Baldwin, New York. 


How long will it be before there is no quiet- 
ness anywhere, no escape from the rumble and 
the crash, the clank and the screech which seem 
to be the inevitable accompaniment of technol- 
ogy’? J.W.K. Here is a place with the rarest 
commodity—space for peaceful meditation. Good 
house in the middle of four acres of forest oaks 
beech, birch, maple, and dogwood; plus & 
quietly flowing brook and pond in full view of 
the house. A natural wildlife retreat. Call Davis 
7-5382, Upper Saddle River, New Jersey. 


largest rock 
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Box 687L, 


“GEMS & MINERALS MAGAZINE,’ 
hobby monthly. Field trips, “how” 
tures, ads. $3.00 year. Sample 25¢. 
Mentone, California. 


The reudubou Christmas Card 
For 1959 


The appealing 1959 Christmas 
card is reproduced in color from 
an original painting showing a saw- 
whet owl in white pine. The artist 
is Don R. Eckelberry, known to all 
Audubon Members as the illustra- 
tor of the Audubon Guides and 
many other books. 


The cards measure 5” x7” 

- 20 cents each — 10 for 
$1.75 — 25 and any quan- 
tity over, 15 cents each. 
Envelopes included. 


The message reads: 

Christmas Greetings and 
all good wishes for a Happy 
New Year. 


We regret to say that we can- 
not take orders for imprinting 
names. 


Please add 25 cents for orders 
under $5.00 and 50 cents for 
orders over $5.00 for postage 
and handling. 
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FROM 1958 


First come! First served! 


There are some of last year’s cards available. The card reproduced 
in color shows 2 redpolls in a wintry field by 
Don R. Eckelberry. One of the most popular we have ever had. 


Cards measure 5" x 7” — 20 cents each, 10 for $1.75 — 25 and any amount over 
15 cents each. Envelopes included—Postage rates and message as stated above. 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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